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HOME ECONOMICS PRINCIPLES APPLIED IN A HOTEL 
MARY A. LINDSLEY 
Managing Director, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


The Grace Dodge Hotel in Washington is owned by the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association and operated as a 
commercial hotel for women travelers. The owners wish to provide 
first-class service for women exclusively, catering especially to transients. 
Their secondary purpose is to prove by experimentation and demon- 
stration whether or not certain social ideals are compatible with 
commercial profit. Many of these ideals are based on home economics 
principles, and thus the hotel is in a way an experiment station in 
institutional management. 

The hotel, an eight-story building with accommodations for about 
four hundred guests, is on Capitol Hill within a few blocks of the Union 
Station and the Capitol and was opened in October, 1921. 

A board of directors, chosen from the National Board, serves in an 
advisory capacity in the administration of the hotel, which, as a profit- 
making enterprise, presents some problems differing from the general 
ones of the Young Women’s Christian Association. It is operated for 
social results, but to secure these it must be on a sound economic basis. 
For example, the assessment of rates and charges must compare favor- 
ably with those of other first class hotels in the city, and must at the 
same time provide an income sufficient to cover all costs, including 
depreciation and earnings. 

In planning the hotel, great care was taken with the arrangements 
of the lobby, lounge, and dining room, so that the traveller in entering 
the hotel would feel not the atmosphere of the commercial hotel, but 
rather the tone of the exclusive club or inn. With this in view, the 
furnishings and appointments were selected to meet the demands of the 


cultured woman. 
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On the room floors large lounging rooms were arranged where the 
guests, if they did not care for the formality of the public rooms, could 
meet for that sociable hour of cards or conversation. 

In the furnishings of the bedrooms the feminine taste was always em- 
ployed and considered. The valeting rooms were especially planned so 
that all those delicate accessories of dress that one does not care to have 
sent to the public laundry could be taken care of by the individual guest. 

The roof garden is an ideal place for the twilight hour, and the garden, 
with its atmosphere of the great outdoors and its protection by vine- 
covered walls and hedges, is a pleasantly shaded place for relaxation or 
afternoon tea. 

All of these appointments, while they have been thought out for 
women, have an equally strong appeal for men who may enjoy all the 
privileges of the restaurant, the entire first floor, and the garden. 

In planning the service features of the hotel, consideration was given 
to the unescorted traveller, who perhaps might feel some hesitancy about 
entering the lobby of a hotel of the usual type. All the service which 
contributes to the welcome of the guest and to her comfort during her 
stay is given as unobtrusively as possible. All the service that it is 
possible for girls or women to render is given by them. Our experiment, 
therefore, gives every possible opportunity for the woman employee. 

In developing the economic success of the hotel, there are five business 
stages that must be taken into consideration: 


1. The Cash Stage—earning equal or exceed expenses, including repairs. 

2. The Equipment Depreciation Stage—earnings equal expenses, plus a 
percentage for depreciation of furniture, fixtures, and equipment. 

3. The Depreciation or Cost Stage—earnings equal expenses, equipment 
depreciation, and two per cent per annum for depreciation of building. 

4. The Interest Stage—earnings equal expenses, equipment depreciation, 
building depreciation and interest on the total investment. 

5. The Profit Stage—earnings equal expenses, depreciation, interest and 
$1.00 or more. 


In attempting to balance our economic scale we have on one side the 
economic success of the hotel, and on the other side that great in- 
tangible thing called service. The service of the hotel represents the 
sum total of the expression of the working staff. 

In administering the working staff, the financing, engineering, mer- 
chandising, and salesmanship of every department must be considered in 
its relation to the economic result. Each department has had appor- 
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tioned to it its capital investment and, as far as possible, its relation to 
the hotel and the patrons has been analyzed. 

The activities of the hotel are divided into six sections: accounting, 
engineering, laundry, housekeeping, food service, and management. 
The output of these six departments is expressed to the guest in service, 
through two main channels, food and rooms. The records of the 
accounting department must, therefore, show the entire income and 
expenditure pro-rated to these two sales points, food and rooms. In 
order to make this financial investment a success we must have an 
organization so well regulated that our departments all contribute to 
these two channels of purchase. 

The approximate number of employees to cater to the four hundred 
guests is one hundred and forty. Many of these positions call for the 
highest type of women trained and experienced in institutional eco- 
nomics who have sensed the value of selling service. 

The directors of engineering, housekeeping, accounting, food service, 
and laundry, report to the managing director. Such parts of the 
organization as the newsstand and beauty parlor are under her immediate 
supervision. 

Records of the accounting department are the basis from which the 
departments operate. The auditor, because of the importance of the 
position, serves as assistant manager. How many of us who are trained 
in home economics schools know how to figure the cost of the guest room 
for the day? Was the maid too slow in the care of the room for the hotel 
to make the profit it should? What does it cost to buy Madam’s rail- 
road ticket, transfer her baggage, and see that everything is done so that 
she has no responsibility until she steps out at her destination? How 
many guests has one waitress served for a meal? How much service 
was given her group by the captain, the head waitress or the manager? 
How much did the guest pay for her luncheon and what was the capital 
investment of space, linen and silver? What does it cost in time and 
elevator service when the messenger fails to bring all the baggage from 
the room at one trip? These are problems which, if we are going to 
make a contribution to the commercial world, we must know how to 
compute, and to do this we must know to what section to apportion each 
item of the cost. 

In working out the social ideals of the hotel, standards of work have 
been establshed which require training and education. The care taken 
for the employees is an illustration. We have taken the local, colored 
labor, as the logical labor for the hotel and have given it the very best 
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advantages in rest rooms, lockers, baths, uniforms, and wages. In 
view of the fact that the National Board has stood for the minimum 
wage for women, although the Supreme Court has declared the Minimum 
Wage Law unconstitutional, we have not yet changed our original 
minimum wage schedule, which is $16.50 per week, or 34} cents an hour 
for women working in the hotel. At the expiration of every six months 
for a period of two years, we increase in proportion to the original wage 
of the employee until she has reached what is considered the maximum 
salary of her job. In addition, vacations with pay are given according 
to the job and in accordance with the length of service. Sick leave with 
pay is given when an employee has been in service one year. The 
length of the sick leave is determined by the rating of the position. 

All employees of the hotel are paid their full wages. Members of the 
staff desiring to live in the hotel are given wholesale rates on meals, 
rooms, and laundry. This leaves the members of the organization free 
to live where they choose as no part of their salary is given in room and 
board. 

Another advantage to the employees is the maintenance of a cafeteria 
where they may buy food at cost. Uniforms are provided with no charge 
for their renewal or up-keep, including laundry. We have also estab- 
lished a saving’s system, whereby the employees can, on each pay day, 
that is, twice a month, deposit part of their earnings in a savings bank. 
The bank sends a runner to the hotel for the deposits and bank books, 
and returns the latter to the employees. This system is a great incentive 
to saving. 

In educational development we work along the lines of first, respon- 
sibility to the hotel for the wages received, and second, responsibility 
to the guests for the opportunity of service. The responsibility to the 
hotel is in the care of rooms and other hotel equipment, while service to 
the guests includes courtesy, attention, care of guests’ belongings and 
honesty to guests and fellow employees. In the restaurant, bellhop, 
room and elevator service, individual training as is needed is given by 
members of the staff. Regular staff meetings are held where problems 
daily arising in the hotel are freely discussed and constructive sugges- 
tions are made. 

Our policy of “no tipping” has given a uniformity of service and a 
spirit of the pleasure of service which is one of our outstanding features. 
As an illustration, just the other day one of the messenger girls came to 
the managing director and very quietly said: ‘‘I have found fifty dollars, 
and I didn’t want anyone to hear me say that I had for fear someone 
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who did not lose it might overhear me and claim the money.” A little 
later a college girl, who was returning to her home, came to the desk 
and said she had lost fifty dollars somewhere between the restaurant and 
the lobby, and that it was practically all she had to pay her travelling 
expenses. It was a great satisfaction not only to be able to return the 
money to the guest, but to tell her that one of the employees had foundit. 

It is our hope that we may be able to demonstrate to other large 
cities the desirability and the possibility of profit in a high class hotel 
operated exclusively for women. We hope also to assume our share of 
the responsibility for training home economics graduates for hotel 
positions. It may be, also, that we can serve the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in maintaining an outstanding example of the 
managerial skill of women. 


THE QUESTION OF APPRENTICESHIP FOR DIETITIANS 


WINIFRED SHORT 


United States Veierans Bureau, New Haven, Conn. 


One of the present focal points in discussions of dietetics is what shall 
constitute a workable basis for a student dietitian course. It is a point 
interesting to both administrative and medical dietitians and the final 
solution must be satisfactory to both contingents. 

In presenting my version of the problem, I should like to speak from 
an “itinerant” viewpoint since my work has carried me into more than 
thirty hospitals during the past few years as well as into other organiza- 
tion centers and institutions. 

In no two of these places has the problem been the same, although 
the concerted efforts of the dietitians of the U. S. Public Health Service 
and Veterans’ Bureau have done a great deal to standardize and stabilize 
conditions. 

I have been brought into touch with two hundred or more dietitians, 
and with them as with the positions into which they are to fit themselves, 
there is an almost unbelievable varition. It often occurs to me as I 
study the different personalities, their splendid enthusiasm for this 
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seemingly trying profession, and their ingenuity in adjusting themselves 
to the paradox wherein one must be at once the shrewd buyer and the 
shrewder saleswoman, that truly it is a profession to attract the eager 
mind of the active American girl of today. Such possibilities for service 
and self expression! And such a wealth of information as she must 
acquire somewhere, somehow! 

As for the somewhere, somehow: Not on the college alone must we 
depend, though certainly the college and technical school can help more 
materially than they do at present. When I see earnest young women 
endeavoring to account for the business affairs of their departments to 
exacting (and rightly exactling) trustees, financial secretaries, or cost 
accountants, I long for the time when the rudiments of business ethics 
will be as much a school requirement of all young women who will ever 
be self supporting, and therefore a part of business world, as is the work 
in English. No woman is prepared to offer her services, whether business 
or professional, to anyone else, if she does not automatically perform 
such business-like rites as dating every scrap of paper upon which notes 
appear and cataloging material in such a concise way that any new person 
could immediately carry on in her place. If she is to receive remunera- 
tion for her work, the work must have a value, potential as well as con- 
temporary, and this cannot be secured without the aid of systematic 
records. 

As for the apprentice work a dietitian shall perform, I would consider 
the following as the nearest approach to the ideal. First, I find the 
greatest difference in the problems of the small institution and the large, 
and would suggest a period of six weeks to two months spent in each; 
which comes first is immaterial. In the small institution the student 
dietitian will find herself encountering every possible phase of the 
dietitian’s life from the close-up end of the telescope. She sees and 
assists in the process from beginning to end—hiring help, planning and 
caring for equipment, making menus, purchasing and accounting for 
foods, interviewing doctors, patients, or clientele, planning diets, doing 
laboratory work in the pathology of those diets and the disposal of the 
waste products. After six weeks of this routine, let her go on to the 
larger institution where perspective can be obtained. Here the chief 
dietitian has a central organization in which she receives all information 
regarding the above activities, here organized as sub-departments, 
and from which she directs and coordinates these sub-departments. 

The question arises is every dietitian capable of instructing student 
dietitians and can her opinions always be relied on as worth perpetuating 
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in others. Perhaps not; but my experience has been that the average 
student dietitian is a fairly observant person and many a dietitian has 
proved to be, if not a good, than a bad example to her students and for 
that very reason valuable. Unconsciously the student is preparing to be 
a critic, and the methods with which her superior meets emergencies, 
handles each successive problem, and makes routine decisions may be 
retained or rejected by the student quite automatically according to 
what she observes of their effects on the rest of the organization. 

From the medical standpoint the apprentice work in the two types of 
institutions will reveal to the groping student the amazing fact that no 
two doctors agree on diets, and the most carefully learned formule 
will begin to take on elasticity as the dietitian revises this diet for that 
doctor’s patients and that diet for another group, while apparently the 
patients of both doctors receive equal benefit. 

Adaptability and flexibility—may the student dietitian be young when 
she starts, for she has a long road to cover and though the examples she 
sees and hears of are legion, she will not for many years arrive at the 
point where her way is completely blazed. For one thing we may be 
thankful, and that is that to date no aspiring dietitian has endeavored to 
write a book for others to study; by the time the ink would be dry on 
such a book, a revision would need to be well under way, so rapidly are 
nutrition and home economics moving. 

Only by apprenticeship can the student dietitian take an active part 
in the work and at the same time be relieved of the responsibility of making 
definite decisions on questions new to her. The food question is always 
the crux of an institution’s problems, for it is the one and only question 
that intimately touches the lives of every individual in the institution 
three times a day. Too much depends on the dietitian for her to be 
placed, when wholly inexperienced, in the position of daily mentor to 
the whims and caprices of patients’ appetites, the foreign food habits 
among the employees, and the general psychology of group feeding. 
Give her an opportunity to absorb all the ideas she can through observa- 
tion of cause and effect, not theory, before she is called upon to settle 
problems of her own. The so-called student dietitian work offers an 
intermediate stage between theory and practice that does not seem to 
be possible under any other conditions. 
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TEA ROOM DECORATION 


MRS. S. T. ELMENDORF TYLOR 
University of Wisconsin 


A successful tea room caters to the sense of sight as well as taste, 
expresses hospitality, good cheer, order, and cleanliness. 

The color of the ensemble, the type of furniture, its fitness, beauty, 
and arrangement, the various accessories can be stimulating to thought, 
and in a most subtle manner conducive to quiet, poise, ease, and 
comfort. ' 

To attain this spirit of beauty, comfort, and refinement, the decora- 
tor resorts to beautiful color, fine line, and attractive arrangement of 
furnishings. A predominant color note may be attained in several 
ways. One is by using different values of one color. This, however, 
becomes fatiguing and monotonous if not relieved by other colors. 
To introduce more life and buoyancy to the first scheme related colors 
might be used; for instance, if greyed orange of middle value is the 
dominating color, reds containing orange or yellows containing orange 
would add life. But this method of having one common color element 
does not give the same sense of satisfying completeness as a scheme in 
which a complementary color is added. Complementary colors are 
those which when mixed will produce a perfect grey. Thus an orange 
when mixed with more and more blue will produce various shades of 
greyed orange until a perfect grey is produced. [If still more blue is 
added the blue will be less greyed until it approaches the perfect blue 
as its limit, which does not contain any orange. Thus a complementary 
scheme might be produced by adding notes of blue to the greyed orange 
color in the form of curtains, pottery, dishes, flowers, or painted furni- 
ture. The whole scheme would immediately vibrate with new life and 
vitality. Taking tea rooms as a whole, complementary schemes would 
produce the happiest spirit, provided the largest masses such as walls, 
floors, and ceiling were kept subdued or greyed and the furnishings and 
accessories or the small spots were used in less greyed or purer color. 
These large and small masses must be most carefully studied or else 
they will dance and vibrate too forcefully and produce a spirit of unrest. 
A subtle, full-tones scheme gives unconscious joy. Inspirations for 
such harmonies can be obtained from fine Japanese prints or Persian 
rugs or fine textiles. 
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It is best to keep the floor darkest in color value so as to suggest a firm 
base for the furniture. The most suitable material for the floor is one 
which is tough, resilient, and non-fatiguing. It should be not too dark 
in color and easily cleaned. Hardwood floors in natural color or stained 
and varnished, floors painted to suggest tiling which is fine in pattern 
and color, or some of the new poured floors which have a cork base all 
have their place. Tiles with a high gloss and hard finish tend to produce 
a cold, inhospitable feeling and, like cement, are hard on the feet. How- 
ever, in tea rooms with the outdoor spirit some of the rougher tiles or 
irregular flagstones add great charm and suggest peasant furniture and 
pottery. 

The walls should serve as a quiet background against which the faces 
and costumes of guests stand out like jewels. Slightly advancing 
and suggestively warm colors such as reds or yellows add to hospitality, 
but if intense will make a room look smaller. Cool colors like blues and 
greens give a sense of space but if too prominent may prove somewhat 
depressing. An appearance of depth may be given to the wall surface 
by painting over burlap, by glazing one color over another so that the 
first color faintly shows through, by rough plaster effects, by Japanese 
grass-cloth, or by papers suggesting either plain textiles or textiles with 
a pattern in closely related values of one or more related colors. 
Naturalistic motives in fine pattern may be introduced in panels of paper 
or textiles if they are in keeping with the general scheme of the room. 
Friezes or deep borders around the upper part of walls are heavy and 
distracting. A wall surface that may be easily cleaned or freshened up 
is most suitable fora tearoom. A plain wall of fine texture, in a greyed, 
slightly warm color of middle value enhanced by a fine piece of faience, 
the glow of copper, the dull sheen of pewter, or the cheerfulness of a few 
plants and flowers will give charm, warmth, and hospitality. 

Ceilings, when lighter in color than the wall, produce the sensation of 
space and height. A beamed or patterned ceiling is suitable only in a 
large room as it suggests weight and seems to bring the ceiling down. 

The furniture must be in harmony with the architectural features of the 
room. It should be both useful and a delight to the eye, for beauty and 
comfort go hand in hand. Avoid pieces that rest so close to the floor that 
it is hard to clean under and around them. The backs orf the chairs 
should be neither too straight nor of the lounging type. The chairs 
in a tea room may be a little higher than ordinary and the tables a little 


lower. 
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Accessories strike the individual note of the tea room, but a definite 
decorative idea should be kept in mind in choosing them. Furniture, 
textiles, faience, pewter, copper, glass, china, wrought iron, all should 
be in scale and harmony with each other and with the general proportions 
and permanent features of the room. Buy only the best in line, form and 
color; the best is not necessarily the most expensive but that most suited 
to the main decorative scheme. Do not overcrowd tables or walls or 
floor; maintain a quality of space, order, and restfulness. Do not put 
spot on spot; pictures and other beautiful objects are seen to best advan- 
tage against plain backgrounds. Lighting fixtures havea decorative value 
and become a light note whenilluminated. Lampshades have decorative 
possibilities and prevent a direct glare of light which is usually painful. 
Candle light may prove an exception as its direct rays and flickering 
light contribute a certain sense of charm. 

A tea room that leaves an impression of lasting value always adheres 
to one dominant idea. This was well illustrated in a New York City 
tea room which had a mural design in Japanese style, flat and delicate 
in color, of a landscape with trees and flowers and a small brook with 
goldfish. The window was draped in a heavy silk net resembling fish 
net. Goldfish in fine-shaped glass bowls caught and reflected rays of 
light. 

The approach and the sign board are as important as the interior 
decorations of a tea room, for they herald the quality and type of cus- 
tomer desired. Even here, color, order, and a spirit of welcome may 
be introduced. 

Having passed the entrance, the customer should at a glance get a 
wholesome impression of the unity of color and general idea of the 
interior. This should be carried out in such a manner as to continue to 
hold him so that when he sits down at a table each object about him will 
satisfy his innate desire for beauty of line, form, and color. The table 
appointments, the color of the objects around him, the type and quality 
of linen, the line and form of silver, the arrangement of the food on the 
table should continue a source of pleasure. In fact, if a fine sense of har- 
mony in line, color, and arrangement is adhered to throughout, every cus- 
tomer will carry away with him an impression of satisfaction, and this 
will be a summons for his return and for the visits of his friends. 
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HOW TO START A CAFETERIA 
ANNA E. HUNN 


Those desiring to start a cafeteria may well consider first the charac- 
teristics of a successful cafeteria. 

The cafeteria must serve good food. Many persons fail in this respect 
because their standards of foods are low. Most persons believe they 
know good food, but if this were so we should have better food in our 
restaurants. 

The cafeteria must be clean. 

The cafeteria should have atmosphere. This is contributed primarily 
by the staff and secondarily by the arrangement, decoration, and equip- 
ment. Too much time and effort cannot be spent in selecting people 
of real courtesy and enthusiasm. 

The cafeteria should offer food at a fair price. The public, however, is 
willing to pay liberally for really good food. 

Persons desiring to enter the cafeteria business should consider their 
ability to produce these results, and should also know that a strong 
constitution is needed to stand the strain of long hours and of meeting 
emergencies. 

Needless to say, those with experience have the advantage over those 
who have never engaged in cafeteria work. The cafeteria business 
is a specialized field and should never be entered unless backed by 
experience. It is wise to obtain experience at someone else’s expense. 

With these facts in mind let us consider the organization of the 
business. The first question that arises is, shall one or more persons 
conduct the business? There is no doubt that from the physical and 
financial sides there is a distinct advantage in two or three persons work- 
ing together. In selecting the group, see that the individuals comple- 
ment each other and that every phase of the business is covered by a 
capable person. Above all, be sure that each person realizes the value 
of business procedure and is willing to conduct herself accordingly. 

The next question to be considered is, shall a partnership or a corpora- 
tion be formed? In a partnership the members share the profits and 
bear the loss in certain proportions, usually equally, and each party is 
liable to pay the whole amount of the partnership’s debts. The rights 
and liabilities of a corporation, on the other hand, are distinct from those 
of the individuals composing it. At this point it is best to consult a good 
lawyer and never to proceed with legal matters without his advice. 
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A name under which you intend to do business must be chosen in 
order that legal papers may be signed in the firm’s name. There is a 
great deal in a name, but no name,means much to the public until 
associated with the quality of service rendered. It is up to the cafeteria 
to make the name mean something definite to the public. 

Unless assured of success by past experience or backed by sufficient 
money, it is wise to start modestly and grow with the business, making 
provisions at the start for growth to capacity. It has been found that a 
modest cafeteria seating one hundred can be financed on $10,000. Of 
this amount at least $1,000 or more should be reserved to meet any losses 
that may arise during the first months. This arrangement may neces- 
sitate deriving only a small income from the business for three to six 
months and the putting back into the business of any surplus. The cost 
of starting a cafeteria is usually more than was anticipated. It is wise, 
therefore, not to invest the entire amount of available capital. The 
following figures of the actual cost of opening a cafeteria having ninety 
seats may be of some interest. The cash on hand was $8,000 and the 
rest was secured in part by notes payable in three to six months and in 
part by putting back the surplus for the first six months. 





ere ence t RRR ehieeedennabdddees she sagiakesnenewee hae $400.00 
EPPO ET CTT TOT TT TTT TT SCOTT TOTTTT TTT Te 200.00 
Reais 5 Pada tah aetOuRas eR Seba tehstdebaeeredbneéews 200.00 
ree rer eT ee ere 125.00 
Organization expenses—incorporation including lawyer’s fees....... 250.00 
Salaries for partners for 2 months........... 2.6... 00 cee eee eeees 700.00 
CESS Ree dt ener eee are ere 1,200.00 
NN 68 eS ang etusuares ohebdbhesiawet ened nian 3,000.00 
I, a ailicun DS riik wansenes sie oe bem eine ee ee 2,000.00 
Guarantee deposit for light and gas......... 2.0... cece eee eee eee 125.00 
Insurance, Employers’ liability... .................00eeeeeueees 58.00 
Nc iungtied Chede cho thscbaWareeNGke danke’ awe 73.00 
iivncces ons ctesercrevedsonoevestesiesoencces 3,000.00 
OCCT CT Te NTT TOOT TOT INT TCT TTT TTT 182.00 
PS Ghd 6s U28s6 seb woeacdnsecacesesaconarsenessase peewe 16.00 
Sc Gabngnweaciserekcnssddbboreniecseesesed reteusvendes 700.00 
Ne aad id winds nade hedge ehakas is uname 1,200.00 

PT ccs kencdvenisebeseberessesseenendeuisenias $1,000 

Ec ticsehenhinipbarnwnn kien ehenecamanaee 25 
PS nviwacanwtecein de onnsthes cabnedeeeee 100 1,125.00 
$14,554.00 


The location, amount of repairs, rent, and style of equipment are de- 
pendent upon the amount of capital. 
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The location should be thoroughly studied as to the needs and demands 
of the people. Inasmuch as the cafeteria makes money by using its 
plant and money to capacity, it is wise to locate where the demand is 
excessive over at least a short period or where the demand is constant 
two or three periods of the day. There is no question but that the first 
or ground floor is most desirable for rapid growth, although in some 
localities a basement or second floor may prove satisfactory. 

The size is a variable quantity. From observation it would seem 
that a minimum width is 20 feet. An area of 20 by 90 feet has proved 
possible for 90 seats, counter space, and salad room. More room is 
advisable. An area 20 by 40 for kitchen, bakeshop, and dish room has 
been found adequate for the 90 seats. Additional space is necessary for 
storage and dressing rooms. From these figures it would seem that at 
least 3,000 square feet are desirable for 90 seats. 

When considering a space, plan out every possible arrangement, 
especially the lines of travel. Be sure that there is room for all opera- 
tions without interference. Study the questions of lighting and 
ventilation. 

If the amount of rebuilding or repairs is large it may prove advisable 
to employ an architect. This is usually an expensive procedure but 
places the responsibility in the hands of a trained person. The cafeteria 
manager should, *however, advise on all questions pertaining to the 
technique of the business. In cither case, before proceeding with any 
alterations, definite plans should be drawn to indicate the location and 
size of all fixtures and furniture. 

The amount of rent will vary with the location, size and condition 
of the place. A rent of $5,000 on a $10,000 investment would be con- 
sidered high. Rent usually varies from 4 per cent to 10 per cent of the 
gross income. Be sure that your lawyer goes over the terms of the 
lease and do not sign without his consent. 

As to equipment, study your own problem, buy a minimum of equip- 
ment, and add to it as the demand arises. Consider the length of your 
lease and buy so that the more permanent pieces will last for that period. 
Good equipment is a good investment. 

The selection of a staff is important. First plan out a scheme of work 
and scale of wages for your organization. A good cook is essential. 
Do not economize on a cook. In some cafeterias the cook or chef serves 
at the steam table. This is desirable inasmuch as he receives at first 
hand any comment upon the food and is thus given an added incentive 
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to serve good food. The dining room staff is also important because 
its members come in direct contact with the customers. Have your 
staff on the premises several days before starting. Have plenty to in- 
sure a successful opening day; adjustments will come later. 

Many cafeterias fail because they do not have exact knowledge of 
their costs. A simple system of books, to be audited at least once a 
year should be set up and kept up to date. This is essential. Too 
much cannot be said on this point. It has been found very advantageous 
to work on a percentage, usually a percentage of the gross income. 
Percentages to be assigned to various items vary, but it is wise to have 
a standard toward which to work. The food and wage percentages are 
the most important and should be carefully watched. To insure a food 
percentage under 50 per cent, aim for 35 per cent and the result will be 
40 per cent to 50 per cent. The following percentages, based on a gross 
income of $10,000 a month, have proved useful. 


Percentage distribution of costs, based on gross income of $10,000 a month 
per cent 


nL cit p chk ernie hes She kase she eeReEh Shwe sheen scad een dancing 43.0-45.0 
Wages, including $200 for each of three partners.................... 28.0 - 30.0 
Nh re i a ee cleo ails ut Gla ou aedeie eo ool SW 4.0 - 8.0 
ERE REISE SPR a cae del pein tet AA ag op nan ong afer eae 1.0-1.0 
i ete ane eke dneigngheds sebbbsesedndees sbadsbs avessseseses 0.5-0.5 
Dc cccccbenvenssage cddeeedaseendedes coupes e..-. 10-1.0 
han cae ee ce tL d SSG RRASAR CEES CHOKE ES eRNwe ea 1.0 - 2.0 
AS. REESE SOI a teaser a cage een sy ae Oe Uy Pee eared 0.5-0.5 
DUAL AS KLSRGSAAERO RRS CARERAAE CADRE ORE T ERD KEKA MER Ramen 0.2 -0.2 
iti cet casbunceannes Ciniwienbaaewbadsunskawckde deka 0.1-0.1 
eel lee ee el ewes 1.0- 1.0 
a al as at lth ales eed elit Srectaabare 1.0 - 1.0 
i ict c cols i idsiviee Rabe seueGhGeasnenenek’ohen 0.1 -0.1 
Tn kba00bds6h65asenbstesseescdenesenes sheabnesuevaee 1.5-1.5 
Dn vccacesasbqcbedbosannGedeesccseunsuecninse dbase 0.5 -0.5 

83.4-92.4 
Ee OTe TT ee CRIT eT PEE TCT Te Pre eT rer Ty ep ere 16.6 - 7.6 

100.0 100.0 


The whole problem of starting a cafeteria, including the selection of 
group, name, location, size, arrangement, equipment, and staff is a very 
difficult one and will take at least one month to work out, and more likely 
two or three months. On the other hand, the reward is worth the 
effort for those who are capable of producing good food, served in a clean, 
wholesome atmosphere at a reasonable price. 
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WHAT’S NEW IN INSTITUTIONAL KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


GEORGE A. SMITH 
Specialist in Culinary Departments, Chicago 


In recent years very little has been developed in the line of strictly 
new equipment for the institution kitchen. There have been, however, 
a number of new ideas worked out in equipment long on the market. 

The outstanding feature of this is the electric kitchen. It has made 
very rapid strides during recent years; it usually gives excellent service 
and is favorably considered by most of those familiar with the operation 
of large kitchens. The satisfaction of not being obliged to handle coal 
or ashes, or even to use matches for lighting, as would be the case with 
gas, and its general cleanliness are the prominent arguments in its 
favor. Frequently, however, those planning the equipment for an 
institution are obliged to face the obstacle of high rates for current, and 
on this account they may feel compelled to substitute either gas or coal 
though the electric equipment is desired. If the institution is so fortu- 
nate as to produce its own electricity and have a surplus or could add to 
its supply at a reasonable cost, the actual expense for the operation of 
the kitchen is very little. 

Unlike the electric ranges produced a few years ago, those for heavy 
service are now built with a level top, usually with four panels and with 
the sheathed-wire heating unit cast into the panel. These panels will 
support a weight of one thousand pounds without warping when the 
range is operating at full capacity, and are a decided improvement over 
the old-style, disc units. The ovens have upper and lower burners, the 
latter protected by perforated cast-iron grids, which allow free circulation 
of air and a maximum efficiency. By the three-heat switches provided 
with each panel and burner, the temperature can be graduated as 
desired. 

The electrically heated equipment has the further advantage of being 
very well insulated, thus economizing heat and allowing cooler kitchens. 
The cost for such electric kitchen requirements as ranges, bake-oven, 
and broilers is considerably more than for the same size of coal or gas 
equipment; while other pieces such as toasters, plate-warmers, and urns 
are very little more expensive than the gas-heated ones. Of course, 
steam should be used in connection with other fuel in the kitchen for 
such service as heating jacket kettles, and cooking vegetables and the 
cheaper cuts of meat. 
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The heavy-duty gas range seems still to be in the experimental stage. 
In place of the individual top burners in common use a few years ago. 
the Bunsen system has been utilized by a number of builders, and in 
two distinct methods. Some use what may be called the end system, 
where three or four burners are placed at either end of the range and the 
flame is blown lengthwise; others use smaller burners attached to a front 
manifold, blowing a fan-shaped flame toward the ba’ Both systems 
are good and do the work satisfactorily; but a preference might be 
expressed for the latter on the ground that it is less severe on the cast- 
iron tops. 

Within a few years a vegetable steamer has been developed which 
seems worthy of attention. It is similar in appearance to the old-type, 
sectional steamer, but instead of the compartments being cast each in 
a single piece and the desired number mounted one over the other this 
new steamer is made of heavy steel plates with all joints electrically 
welded. Each compartment is equipped with a sliding shelf or false 
bottom which, when the door opens, extends into the room so that the 
contents of the chamber can be easily removed without danger. By 
an automatic control, the steam is shut off and turned on again as the 
door opens and closes. 

Probably no piece of equipment has been more experimented with 
than the coffee urn. About ten or twelve years ago, a self-pouring and 
self-cleaning urn was put upon the market which commanded a lot of 
attention and sold successfully for a number of years. It was well built, 
of excellent material and workmanship, and necessarily sold at a figure 
which seemed almost prohibitive to many. The success of this urn 
inspired manufacturers to build urns with similar advantages at a more 
reasonable cost. A number have succeeded in accomplishing this, and 
are to-day supplying urns in which the coffee is re-poured automatically 
instead of by hand. This conserves all the flavor and eliminates the 
danger of scalding, which frequently happens in re-pouring by hand. 
These manufacturers use the white vitrified china jar which will not check 
and become rancid. Another point which they have considered and 
mastered is the automatic measuring device for the water used. It is 
very important to use exactly the right amount of boiling water to 
produce uniform, high-grade coffee, and if the water is turned into the 
jar without the measuring device the results will be variable. 

More kitchen machinery is constantly being used such as vegetable 
peelers, mixing machines, and silver cleaning and burnishing machines. 
One of the newest inventions on the market is a vegetable peeler in no 
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way resembling those formerly produced. Instead of placing the 
vegetables en masse in a roughly lined chamber where they are peeled by 
being thrown in contact with the sides and revolving disc, they are placed 
singly on a shaft and the peel is removed by knife. By this method it is 
not necessary to use water to carry off the refuse, as the peel is removed 
in ribbon form and passes into a pan. The machine has a 1/20 H. P. 
motor, does the work quickly, and would be a fine addition to the equip- 
ment of a small or medium-size kitchen. While the machine will do the 
work six times as fast as it can be done by hand, the capacity is not 
sufficient for larger institutions. 

Very little improvement has been made in mixing machines. Most 
manufacturers have added machines of smaller size so that the smaller 
kitchens may now have them at a reasonable cost with all the advantages 
of those used in the larger establishments. One manufacturerer, who 
has for a number of years produced a potato masher operated by hand, 
now offers the same machine plus a motor, and has added a cream whip, 
thus immeasurably increasing its usefulness. 

What has been said about the development of these machines applies 
as well to the electric dishwashers. Nothing new in principle has been 
offered recently, but in most cases the manufacturers have greatly 
improved their lines. One company, whose machines embrace the 
“wash arm” and “separate rinse” ideas, has added a cabinet having 
three doors, so that if desired the machine may be placed in a corner, 
and the trays may be inserted from the front and withdrawn from the 
side, instead of passing through from side to side as in the older models. 
This company has also added a small machine especially adapted for 
diet kitchens or lunch rooms. In this model the tray is placed on a 
frame which is at the top when the machine is opened and drops into 
the chamber when it is closed. When the washing and rinsing are com- 
pleted, it is automatically raised to its first position, where the dishes 
are removed with ease. All of these models have been improved by the 
use of better bearings and new types of rinse nozzles, and by eliminating 
valve handles, which were slow to operate and constantly getting out of 
of order. In place of these the wash and rinse water is now controlled 
by levers which are much quicker to manipulate and require almost no 
repairs. 

It must be remembered that even with a full complement of the latest 
types of kitchen equipment, the maximum benefit to be derived depends 
very largely on the proper placing of each piece. Too often institutions, 
liberal in the purchase of equipment, have overlooked the necessity of 
the well-studied layout with a view to saving time and labor. 
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THE DEMAND FOR TRAINED WOMEN IN INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


EFFIE I. RAITT 
Department of Home Economics, University of Washington 


Doubtless Ellen H. Richards’ greatest contribution to human welfare 
lay in teaching that the resources of modern science should be used to 
improve living conditions. As the home economics movement became 
established, she pointed out its application in the field of institutional 
needs. In a large measure, Mrs. Richards was responsible for the birth 
of the new profession of institutional management, one not yet assertive, 
scarcely conscious of its identity, groping still to find its rightful place. 
This profession has the responsibility of administering, for groups larger 
than individual families, those necessities of life that re-create the 
physical man. Skill in it may be acquired from unusual native ability 
or long years of experience. Scientific training alone will enable one to 
utilize the resources of modern science effectively. 

The professional institutional manager must have knowledge of the 
physical and biological sciences in their application to nutrition, food 
preparation, and sanitation. Economics in its relation to employment 
management, business procedure, and budgeting and accounting, and a 
working knowledge of psychology are also essential parts of her equip- 
ment. Definite formal training has the same relation here that it has to 
medicine, law, architecture, engineering, or any other well-established 
profession. 

The woman who aspires to success in the institutional management 
field must not only know the underlying scientific principles but she must 
herself be skilled in their application. She must have a keen appre- 
ciation for flavors, combinations of texture, and, in general, for all 
esthetic values. It is essential that she be enough of a psychologist to 
foresee and understand the reactions of individuals to material environ- 
ment and be sufficiently resourceful to prevent the occurrence of 
unfavorable situations. Hungarian goulash may be unworthy of the 
interest of college students, while identical food materials presented as 
croquettes may be entirely suitable for the epicure. Great is the 
transforming power of a dot of whipped cream, and deep is our debt to 
the little red cherry. 

Possible openings are almost unlimited. They will depend not 
entirely nor even largely upon the establishment of new undertakings. 
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Many will occur in existing institutions as soon as the administrative 
officers realize what may be accomplished through the woman with 
ability to utilize the resources of modern science. Perhaps the greatest 
number of calls come for the administration of food service. But open- 
ings are by no means limited to that field. The trained manager may 
be in charge of the building, its equipment and furnishings, their care, 
repair, replacement, and management. In some cases, one person is 
responsible for both departments. 

To many people the most attractive field is in institutions whose 
function is the care of the sick and convalescent. It is highly specialized, 
and spectacular in its results. The title “hospital dietitian” has a 
professional sound. Unfortunately, some who have this title are little 
more than kitchen supervisors. Moreover it needs qualification. There 
is the administrative dietitian who may have no concern for special 
diets except to fill orders in a routine way, and the medical dietitian who 
is responsible for special diets only. 

The more progressive hospitals are coming to recognize the dietitian 
and her staff as a definite department in hospital administration. The 
dietary department consists of the head dietitian with perhaps one or 
more assistant dietitians and possibly one or a group of student dietitians 
in addition to the student nurses assigned to this department for definite 
periods. Included also is the working force for store-room, kitchen, 
bakery, and service and dining rooms. For the scientifically trained 
woman with executive ability, departments thus organized in hospitals 
and sanatoria afford opportunity to utilize her powers of organization, 
knowledge of economic conditions, and selective judgment together with 
her skill—in short, to make the fullest use of all her powers. 

Less frequently come calls for hospital housekeepers. To maintain 
requisite immaculate conditions is worthy the efforts of a trained head 
and hand. Here again, the resources of modern science are essential 
to success. 

State, city, and private institutions for the care of children, the aged, 
and the disabled, while now too often following the old hit-or-miss 
methods, are beginning to ask for improved service. Their number is 
legion. The institution in which the least money is available has perhaps 
the greatest need for the services of a trained dietitian. When cost must 
be kept at a minimum, it is only by the most careful management that 
absolute essentials may be covered. In such cases it is true economy 
to employ the person who can make each dollar serve to the best possible 
advantage. 
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In a certain state institution, a new superintendent, a physician, was 
appointed. Conditions were so bad that letters of protest were being 
published, and an active, antagonistic propaganda threatened. As a 
remedy he appealed to the state university for a visitor with a knowledge 
of nutrition, and requested that in the hour or two at her disposal, she 
prepare for him a set of menus. He was advised to secure a dietitian, 
one who would plan menus and in addition control the issue of food and 
supervise its preparation and service; one with sufficient authority to 
introduce sanitary procedure and to maintain clean food-service rooms. 
The advice was followed somewhat reluctantly and the salary he was 
able to offer was sufficient only to secure a recent graduate without 
experience. Within three months, he was before a meeting of all the 
superintendents of institutions in his state recommending that every one 
secure a trained dietitian and give her full authority, including the 
privilege of ‘hiring and firing’ which seemed to him the acme of official 
prerogative. 

This was the institution where a former elevator man was employed 
as janitor. He was a genial Irishman and soon was being called upon 
for help in minor duties of store-room and kitchen. He conceived the 
idea of having “Steward” printed upon his cap, then to gradually ease 
himself into a position where he could assume authority in kitchen and 
dining room. His unique menu planning might be commended if labor- 
saving were the only consideration. A large card was printed, one side 
bearing the word ‘“‘Soup;” the other side, ‘““Pudding.”’ It was hung up 
in the kitchen. This constituted the plan for the day’s meals: If one 
side were out, soup was served; if the other, pudding. What could be 
more simple! 

In connection with educational institutions, much has been done. 
More is to be accomplished. Every type of school offers a career worthy 
the attention of the best trained women. The manager of the public 
school lunch rooms finds much to challenge her interest. Through the 
lunch room, considerable effective health education is disseminated 
In private secondary schools, food service and dormitory administration 
require the supervision of a woman especially equipped for institutsonal 
management. Positions in university and college dormitories and dining 
halls are rendered doubly attractive by the environment. An additional 
interest in some colleges is the combination of a professorship in insti- 
tutional management with administrative responsibilities in college 
dining-halls or dormitories. Special mastery of employment manage- 
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ment is a requisite where students are employed to supplement the full- 
time force. An interesting request which came recently from a normal 
school gives some conception of what some of these positions involve. 
The duties were to fix standards of good food and service as well as of 
cleanliness and economy in both the girls’ and the boys’ dormitory; to 
start a cafeteria for a group of students whom this form of service 
would benefit; to establish a tea room, which is very much a town as 
well as a student need; and in some undetermined way to help students 
living by the light housekeeping plan to do the best possible for 
themselves. 

In commercial fields, the dainty tea room, often in connection with a 
gift shop, attracts many an esthetically gifted woman. With all 
America a-wheel, main-travelled roads afford opportunities for successful 
lunch rooms and more extensive establishments. The summer resort, 
whether its hospitality be extended from camp, cottage, or hotel, gives 
an opening to trained woman and offers her ample return for efficient 
management. In all such enterprises success depends on _ business 
ability, an atmosphere of hospitality, comfort, and an excellent cuisine. 

Another phase of work that has attracted many of the profession, 
is the employees’ lunch room in large commercial establishments—banks, 
department stores, and industrial houses. To this list should be added 
also the lunch room for clerical employees in office buildings. 

The Y. W. C. A. is asking for trained managers for its cafeterias now 
found universally in cities of all sizes. The smaller ones, well super- 
vised as they are through the National Board, afford an excellent 
beginning for young graduates. Often the place that provides the 
simplest service, and depends on its low prices and good quality of food 
for maintaining patronage, gives greatest financial returns. 

Another interesting departure with promise of large growth is the 
position of laundry manager. This may be commercial, in an institu- 
tion, or in a rural community. In the latter case the laundry is some- 
times operated in connection with a creamery, and the creamery would 
be none the worse for a trained woman on its staff. 

Members of our profession are being called as managers of exclusive 
residential clubs and club dining rooms. In these organizations, great 
emphasis is placed upon the esthetic side as well as on ability in financing. 
Codéperative clubs for women in business are increasing in number in 
our cities and are already making demands for the services of institutional 
managers. 
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The National Restaurant Association has been turning its attention 
to the university trained institutional manager. The following is from 
a letter from their secretary: “The National Restaurant Association 
comprises among its members every type of eating house, from the 
small luncheonette to the large cafeteria and on up to the high-class 
restaurant. We have among us a tremendous market for the well- 
trained manager. The salaries would run anywhere from $3000 to 
$5000 per year, according to capability. We feel that you could do both 
us and the public a great service by bringing into your courses respon- 
sible, reliable women who could help raise the standard of the restaurant 
industry.” 

In recent years, appeals for trained hotel executives have come to the 
universities from hotels. This is gratifying to all home economics 
people. The hotels need supervisors for many types of food service 
work as well as housekeepers and managers of linen rooms. The out- 
standing success of the Grace Dodge Hotel in Washington, due to the 
efficient management of the trained woman in charge, is a notable 
achievement in the hotel world. 

The profession will be advanced not by advertisement and propa- 
ganda, but by a sort of neighbor-to-neighbor recounting of experiences in 
the institutional and business world. Every successful institutional 
manager increases the demand. It must stimulate the new recruit to 
realize that upon her success will depend in large measure the growth of 
her chosen profession. 














EDITORIAL 


President Harding and Home Economics. The news of the Presi- 
dent’s illness and its tragic ending cast a deep shadow over the closing 
sessions of the annual meeting of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation in Chicago and it must have come to home economists every- 
where with a sense of personal and professional as well as national loss. 
The formal resolutions passed at the last business meeting of the Associa- 
tion and immediately telegraphed to Mrs. Harding by no means suffice 
to express our real sense of bereavement and sympathy. In a brief 
speech at the opening of the last general meeting Dr. Blood reviewed 
some of the acts of his administration that have helped on the cause of 
home economics and proved his sympathetic knowledge of its potential 
value to the country. Conspicuous among the public measures is the 
establishment of the new Bureau of Home Economics in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, which marks a great step forward in the 
recognition of our subject as an essential part of applied science, worthy 
of development on the same scale as agriculture and commerce. The 
address which he delivered at the opening of the Better Homes Cam- 
paign in Washington last June was referred to in the August JOURNAL 
as the first home economics address ever made by a president of the 
United States. The part there quoted includes these words for which, 
if for no other reason, home economists would rightly hold him in grate- 
ful remembrance: 

“We have too often overlooked the fact that after all the greatest 
single industry in America is the management of the American home, 
where 20,000,000 women toil every day of the year; 18,000,000 of these 
women doing their own work without help. There is no other activity 
or industry comparable to this, in the numbers employed, the effort 
devoted to it, or the importance of its products; nor in the significance 
of the spiritual forces that envelop it. 

“Tt is only a few years ago that this problem of deliberately develop- 
ing better homes received its first consideration in the establishment 
of departments of home economics in some of our universities. Since 
then training in homemaking has become a feature of our educational 
system, but it should have wider projection. The problem of better 
equipment of the home, from the viewpoint of economy in labor and 
effort, has received all too little attention. We have attached impor- 
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tance to making better-looking homes, to providing for home owner- 
ship; but this movement is designed to advance the creation of homes 
which require less effort in management, of homes equipped in better 
taste, of homes which leave to women who must manage them a wider 
opportunity, a greater range of privilege for social and spiritual im- 
provement.” 


The Chicago Meeting. A registered attendance of over eleven 
hundred, a membership of over forty-five hundred, double that of a 
year ago, forty-four states associations affiliated, thirty-seven with 
official representatives present—these figures give statistical proof of 
the vigor of the American Home Economics Association at its 16th 
annual meetings. They convey only a dim idea of how much earnest 
work was done during the year by officers, sections, and committees, 
how much the interests of the Association have broadened, how eagerly 
the new state organizations are taking hold, how faithfully and success- 
fully the local committees worked to provide the stimulating and well- 
balanced program for the meeting and to insure the comfort and pleasure 
of their visitors. The official proceedings will tell the full story in the 
October number of the JOURNAL, and copies of the new program of work, 
the resolutions passed, and the most important actions taken will be 
mailed in advance to state officers, but we cannot let this issue go out 
without trying to give the absentees a brief impression of the busy 
week. 

The features of the setting that first come to mind are perhaps the 
restful beauty of Ida Noyes Hall—surely one of the loveliest buildings 
in America—the colorful, shifting crowds in the corridors and on the 
stairways, the glimpses of the stately buildings and rich green outside. 
For meetings, the opening session with President Burton’s cordial wel- 
come to the University and Dr. Judd’s keen, witty challenge to us to 
find out where we really belong in modern education; the overflowing, 
enthusiastic sessions of the Homemaker’s Committee; the intent in- 
terest of the Women in Business, the keen discussions in the Education 
Section, and the progress shown by the Committee on Related Art. 
For personalities, Dr. Blood, gracious, just, and unrufiled as she helped 
us through the many items of important business; Dr. Blunt, Miss 
Snow, Miss Swain, and their hospitable assistants, ready to answer 
questions, locate the elusive, provide more and yet more chairs and 
larger rooms for the unexpected numbers; Miss Streeter and her helpers, 
politely but persistently pursuing speakers for the abstracts of their 
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papers; Mrs. Norton, back from Constantinople and so heartily wel- 
comed that the audience rose to its feet when she unexpeciedly appeared 
on the platform Tuesday evening; Miss Helbing, devoting herself whole- 
heartedly to the success of the New Orleans meeting; the “executed secre- 
tary” with her wide knowledge of home economics, her enthusiasm, 
her alertness, and her inimitable stories; Miss Bane with her ability both 
to listen and to speak with courage and her evident understanding of 
what the Association can and should do; Miss Bevier, Dr. Langworthy, 
Dr. Woolley—but it is hopeless to pick and choose among the hundreds 
of friends. 

Of course the president was re-elected though she herself says we must 
soon come to a one-year term of office. Marie Sayles is our new 
secretary. The treasurer’s report showed a balance, but Agnes Don- 
ham, first occupant of the new and trying position of controller, warned 
us of the need of economy and told of the difficulty she had had in 
“making the budget budge” to cover the increased expenditures of the 
coming year. More dues, subscriptions, and advertising are bringing 
in more money, but the increasing activities of the Association mean 
increasing expenses. Another year we plan to support the executive 
secretary from regular funds. How the money is to be obtained is one 
of the problems next ahead. Graded membership dues and increased 
general dues were the suggestions most frequently heard in informal 
discussions in and out of meeting. Closely allied and equally urgent 
is the question of how our growing and splendidly active sections and 
group committees shall be organized and financed. Already the Textile 
and the Food and Nutrition Sections ask how they may define member- 
ship and obtain funds. Another year or two, and the group committees 
of Homemakers, Women in Business, and Related Arts, will be full- 
fledged sections with well-defined programs and will be asking the same 
questions. These questions strike deep into the constitution and admin- 
istration of the Association, and it behooves every member to consider 
them seriously, minutely, and promptly, so that we can act wisely when 
they come up for formal settlement. 

A fine record of work done, the normal difficulties of healthy growth 
ahead, members in all our sections and group committees and in the 
affiliated state associations sincerely anxious to work out problems 
fairly and surely—these seem the true inwardness of the Chicago 
meeting. 

New Orleans and Christmas will be here before we know it. The 
committee remind us that this is an especially popular time in that 
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ever-popular city and warn us to make reservations soon, whether in 
the hotels or in the private houses which they are listing. Rates were 
printed in the July JourNnaL and more information will appear next 
month. All signs point to a big, interesting meeting—the best Christ- 
mas present a home economist can give herself and a fitting way to end 
a year noteworthy in home economics. 


The New Chief of the New Bureau. The Journat takes great 
pleasure in announcing that Dr. Louise Stanley has accepted the position 
of chief of the new Bureau of Home Economics in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, taking up her new duties the first of September. This 
is welcome news to all home economists for there can be no doubt of 
Miss Stanley’s fitness for this strategic place in the world of home 
economics. Her academic training at the Universities of Nashville, 
Chicago, Columbia, and Yale assures her knowledge of scientific methods 
and standards. Her experience as chairman of the home economics 
department at the University of Missouri has included the direction 
of research in different branches of home economics and has proved 
her administrative ability. During the year in which she was special 
agent for the Federal Board for Vocational Education she became 
thoroughly acquainted with the problems of home economics in schools 
and teacher-training institutions. In addition, her recent work as 
chairman of the legislative committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has given her valuable experience with congressional 
committees. 

Miss Stanley needs no introduction to the members of the American 
Home Economics Association. They know from experience that she 
is easy to work with and that she recognizes the importance of other 
parts of the home economics field than her own special one of nutrition. 
They will rejoice that the new Bureau is to be headed by a woman of 
broad sympathy and experience, for they realize that one of its greatest 
opportunities for service lies in furthering research in less generally 
recognized subjects essential to the well-rounded growth of home eco- 
nomics, and that many snags can be avoided by a person who under- 
stands what work is appropriate to a federal bureau and what should 
be left to state or private enterprise. 

The present appropriation for the Bureau, about $72,000, is not suf- 
ficient for it to enlarge appreciably the activities of the Office of Home 
Economics which it supersedes. Its major task for the next few years 
will be to persuade the public and Congress that larger appropriations 
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are a matter of national economy. To this task the Association must 
give its aid, both through the direct influence which the legislative 
committee and individual members can bring to bear on senators and 
representatives, and by the more indirect but equally effective method 
of making the public demand more funds. Our success in this will 
be a measure of our professional strength. 

Whatever woman had been appointed chief of the Bureau, profes- 
sional spirit would have put us behind her. With Miss Stanley in the 
position, we can pledge our support enthusiastically and confidently, 
individually and collectively. The JoURNAL offers its warmest con- 
gratulations and best wishes and hopes that it can help in the important 
constructive work ahead. 


Institutional Administration Today. During the last twenty 
years the number, size, and type of institutions in the United States 
have increased with great rapidity. When the first courses in institu- 
tional administration were offered, practically the only positions open 
to women were those of hospital dietitians. At the present time the 
positions open to women trained in institutional management are many 
and varied. 

A few days ago a prominent business man remarked to me, ‘The 
service that women rendered during the World War established the 
place of women beyond question in the successful administration of 
all types of institutional and business positions.” Universities and 
colleges throughout the country, recognizing the need for women trained 
in this field, have one after another added courses in institutional ad- 
ministration to their curriculum. The opportunities in the field have 
become diversified, including all kinds of food work, housekeeping, and 
laundry management. One of the newest calls, which promises to 
grow more frequent, is for managers of hotel and apartment houses 
with dining room attached for the use of the residents and others. 
Many women now are owners of hotels which they manage. The 
problems of business have come to women having the ability but with 
little business background. 

The work of institutional administration divides itself into the follow- 
ing large groups, whatever may be the application to the individual 
institution: 

1. Organization of building, staff and employees, of all departments 
of the institutions, and of all work of the employees. 
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2. Administration. The success of all institutions rests on the 
foundation of organization, with the thought and plan behind the enter- 
prise; but equally important is the administration. At present we are 
stressing the increasing importance of cost accounting in the adminis- 
tration of institutions. 

The development of institutional administration fcilowed closely on 
the organization of the department of home economics in our colleges, 
but one of the lacks felt especially by the teachers of institutional ad- 
ministration was the absence of text books and reference material 
available for the use of their students. Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Annie Dewey, Misses Nutting, Gunther, and Balderston, Dr. Lang- 
worthy, and many other members of the Home Economics Association, 
we have had conferences and group meetings of those interested in 
institutional work, which were held at the Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. Another institutional group meeting was held at the 
University of Wisconsin, under the direction of Msis Elsie Leonard. 
The papers read at these meetings were printed in special institutional 
numbers of the JoURNAL and for some time these were almost the only 
reference material for students. 

The first books which contained usable material for institutional 
use were large-quantity cook books: Miss Smedley’s books, “Institu- 
tional Recipes” and “Recipes for Fifty,’ “Hospital Housekeeping’ by 
Aikens, and Miss Balderston’s book on laundry were the first. We are 
happy to say that just recently some new books have appeared, among 
them the very excellent “Quantity Cookery” by Leonore Richards and 
Nola Treat, the “Recipes for Institutions,’ compiled by the Chicago 
Dietetic Association from signed contributions by members of that 
Association and giving exact proportions and number served. The 
last book that has come to our notice is one by Lydia Southard of 
Whittier Hall, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, entitled ‘‘In- 
stitutional Household Administration.” Miss Southard’s experience at 
Wellesley College and at Whittier Hall gives her a practical back- 
ground and enables her to speak with authority. The advantage of 
being in New York and association with large firms and their products 
has further given her an opportunity of securing very valuable infor- 
mation. Her book contains definite information in a condensed form, 
especially useful to anyone purchasing for an institution, and though 
theories may change and new products appear continually, this volume 
should find a place in every institution. The listed references at the 
end of each chapter will no doubt be appreciated. As the work of the 
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institutional administration expands more and more there is an ever 
increasing demand for more books on the different phases of this 
subject. 

There are several magazines relating to the institutional subjects 
available at present. ‘The Hotel Monthly,” Mr. Willy’s old and tried 
magazine, contains many articles of great value. “School and College 
Cafeteria,” a rather new magazine, may be found useful by cafeteria 
managers. There are also two tea room publications, “The Tea Room 
Magazine” and “Tea Room and Gift Shop.” In short, the literature, 
like the work of institutional administration, has made noteworthy 
strides since a number of the JoURNAL was devoted to it. 

MABEL C. LITTLE. 


Eyesight Conservation. An interesting development in the better 
health movement is the work of the Eyesight Conservation Council 
of America, an organization which aims ‘‘to bring about improved 
vision among the masses of the nation.” “First Health, Then Wisdom” 
is the slogan which the Council purposes to bring into the schoolhouses 
of the land. 

Many prominent government officials, educators, and physicians are 
actively interested in the Council, the work of which is in the imme- 
diate charge of Guy A. Henry, General Director, with headquarters in 
the Times Building, New York City. 

The Council took part in the nation-wide assay of waste conducted by 
Herbert Hoover as chairman of the Committee on Elimination of Waste 
in Industry of the Federated American Engineering Societies. This 
committee, whose field activites were directed by Mr. Wallace, found 
that heavy annual economic and physical losses were occurring in Ameri- 
can industry through poor vision of the workers. All this, for the most 
part, was characterized as avoidable waste, which the Eyesight Conserva- 
tion Council has undertaken to wipe out by a thorough and systematic 
plan of education. 

According to Professor Wood, of the 24,000,000 school children in the 
United States, approximately 10,000,000 are laboring under a grave 
handicap—eye defects—which could be mitigated to a great extent, if 
not corrected entirely, by the intelligent supervision of the state and of the 
teachers of the nation, through proper eye tests of all pupils. Retarda- 
tion is another evil caused in part, at least, by imperfect sight. 
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The economic'aspect of poor vision is becoming the serious concern 
of investigators. Americans, in the opinion of Mr. Henry, must correct 
their physical defects if they are successfully to compete with the cheaper 
labor and shorter hours of other countries. “Looking at conditions from 
a purely economic angle,” says Mr. Henry, ‘‘one is appalled at the re- 
sulting waste of effort and the inefficiency of millions who daily contend 
with the handicap of faulty vision.” 

Research has become an important agency in the effort of the Eye- 
sight Conservation Council. The Council’s research plan aims to deter- 
mine the extent to which attention is being given to the conservation of 
vision in the educational, commerical, and industrial activities of the 
United States. A study of statutory provisions now in force and effecting 
eyesight will be carried on. 

Experiments to determine the true economic value of perfect vision will 
be made. It is proposed to measure the improvement in health, increase 
in quality and quantity of production, advancement of individual per- 
formance, and decrease in losses due to waste and accident. Factory, 
home, and school lighting, now a subject of scientific research here and 
abroad, will be studied. 

The Council, through its Field Secretary, Charles F. Southard, is 
prosecuting its work in the schools of many cities. This work embraces 
lectures to parents, teachers and pupils with motion picture illustrations. 

Coéperation with educational authorities is the prime purpose of the 
Council. An illustration of the coéperation is found in New York City, 
where the Council participated in the observance of Health Day in the 
schools, when the eyes of more than 1,000,000 pupils were tested. 

Wherever the Council works, it strives to establish the principle of con- 
tinued supervision of the children, mothers codperating with the teachers 
in identifying defects, often hidden, and in applying corrective measures. 
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The Tea Room as a Field for Institutional Training. Of course 
it all depends upon the tea room! If we may assume that the tea room 
is under the direction of an experienced and successful manager, it is 
trite to say that it provides for students a splendid field for training. 

The student who is managing a college tea room has an opportunity 
to learn the fine art of handling people. There is a technique, which 
can only be mastered by much practice, in greeting patrons graciously 
but without effusion; in hearing their complaints and making adjust- 
ments; in learning when and how to say “no.” These and all the 
relations with employes are invaluable training in practical psychology. 

Foods for a food shop are its stock in trade. Therefore every pros- 
pective manager must learn what is wanted, how to merchandise it 
successfully, and how to keep the standard high. It is one thing to 
plan, and another thing to execute daily the uniformly excellent food on 
which the success of a tea room depends. “The affairs,’ the teas, 
luncheons, dinners, and special parties, are no more important than the 
daily bread. The student-manager finds her supply of menus must be 
constantly renewed and revised. The best training consists in dis- 
covering the interesting and infinite possibilities of the ordinary foods. 
For example, if asked for a list of ways of serving potatoes, the student 
enumerates from eight to ten common methods. It remains for her to 
learn not only the perfect standards for these, but the possible and 
desirable variations. No article of diet, least of all the ubiquitous 
potato, should be allowed to become uninteresting, and interest in it will 
rise and fall with the perfection and variety of its preparation. This 
principle applies to all the common articles of diet,—breads, meats, 
vegetable, beverages. Even perfect food can become monotonous, 
though this is a rare kind of monotony. The perfect biscuit becomes the 
perfect cinnamon or egg roll; the plain creamed potato becomes the 
popular potato au gratin, and so on ad infinitum. People go to tea 
rooms in the hope of finding simple foods in their perfection. Too often 
they receive a diminutive portion of fancy food, expensive and 
unsatisfying. 

The tea room offers opportunity to become familiar with more than 
one kind of service. There are the many functions in all degrees of 
elaborateness. Catering for these affairs is a fine art and the tea room 
manager who can do it well is almost a public benefactor. Such work 
offers much training both in standards and standardization. One of 
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the difficulties of administration is to arrange for the students sufficient 
practice, including repetition in the actual production of food. Until 
business grows too’large, much of the work can be done by the class. 
Many students give hours of extra time for “experience.” There is 
always the danger of exploiting them—allowing their enthusiasm to 
overtax them physically or to work other hardship. This can be 
obviated by arranging a schedule for extra work and, after the proper 
amount has been done, paying for service by the hour. 

Experience in a strictly commercial tea room is very desirable for the 
student. Itis not always easy to arrange, but some managers are thank- 
ful to have trained and intelligent help. The student must be taught 
to maintain the attitude of apprentice and that the continuance of 
beneficial cooperation between the college and the business hinges largely 
on the student’s attitude. Dependability is perhaps the finest virtue to 
be cultivated in the student mind; it gains more ground with the business 
man or woman than “skills” or “techniques.” I should like to write 
an article on the tea room as a field for character building. 

Next in importance are standards of service. There is a very large 
number of persons who prefer to be waited on, so that, in spite of cafe- 
terias, tea rooms and restaurants continue to thrive and multiply. Train- 
ing in quick and efficient service consists of actual waitress work, 
supervised by a teacher and followed, if possible, by experience in a 
commercial establishment. To have experienced what attentions are 
expected by ten or twelve persons at once, to have waited for “service” 
in the kitchen, to have made mistakes and to have acknowledged and 
corrected them, is fine training for the young woman who expects, some 
day, to direct the work of others. 

In so far as practicable, a student in training should do the buying 
and supervise the storeroom and its records. She should receive cash, 
pay bills, figure costs, and keep other records. To give students a clear 
idea of what is involved in management, and a knowledge of simple 
and direct methods is a very important part of the training. 

There are many dining-rooms on the border-line between typical tea 
rooms and ordinary restaurants. It is in places of this kind, catering 
often to men and women of fastidious taste and hearty appetites, that 
the college-trained woman will shine. She who knows nutrition in the 
theoretical as well as practical aspects, who realizes the importance of 
human food problems, who puts idealism into her work, who is willing 
and eager to provide suitable and desirable food for children, who 
understands the vagaries of older persons, will set for herself and her 
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employes high yet attainable standards. In such places all over the 
country employers are looking anxiously for helpers who will work 
as hard as they do. Employes are waiting to be directed by women with 
common sense and technical knowledge. And patrons are watching 
managers who show appreciation of what is esthetic in foods and service, 
who show keen business sense, good business ethics. In short, then, 
experience in a tea room will increase one’s personal knowledge of 
various kinds of technique and if continued sufficiently long will provide 
nearly every emergency and every problem for quiet, effective thinking 
and action that any institutional training can offer. 
Epa Lorp Mourpary, 
Towa State College. 


An Adventure in Apartment Housing. The college town which 
I came to live in after teaching home economics in a state agricultural 
college had no apartment houses where graduate students, instructors, 
and office people connected with the university could rent small, two 
and three room suites with a fireplace and a bath. The old fashioned 
boarding and rooming houses, with their gossipy living rooms and long 
dining tables, were almost the only homes such people could obtain or 
afford. So when it became known that a new house that would consist of 
two and three room suites with private baths and fireplaces was about to 
be built “in the Court,” I was besieged with applications from prospective 
tenants. 

I was at that time very much interested in food and feeding and 
wanted an up-to-date kitchen for a workshop, anticipating that the 
profits from a modern dining-room would finance the whole venture. 
Food was comparatively cheap, labor was plentiful, and building costs 
low, and the training that I had had from Pratt Institute in home 
economics gave me confidence to go ahead. My savings in hand secured 
me two lots of land. That, with the surplus from another year’s work 
and future prospects, made my commercial credit enough so that a trust 
company lent me $15,000, and the adventure was fairly launched. 

A good architect gave me the kind of red brick facade I wanted with 
a doorway which indulged my penchant for Tudor arches, so that visitors 
coming unexpectedly upon the place in the narrow by-way were reminded 
of an old world city,—of a street in Verona, perhaps. 

A dining-room 30 by 30 feet, kitchen, office and waiting room were 
planned for the first floor, while the second and third and the front of 
the fourth floors were divided into one, two, and three room suites. 
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Tenants were required to take their meals in the dining room and no 
light housekeeping was permitted. In two years another section was 
built for more dining-room space and more suites, and after another two 
years, by securing an adjoining lot, it was possible to add a wing. 

Owing to the growing popularity of cafeterias it became desirable, 
after some years, to change the dining-room into a cafeteria. This 
alteration afforded some large one-room apartments consisting of dress- 
ing room, bath and combination living and sleeping room. These ample, 
dignified living rooms have been very popular. 

The long vacation of almost two months threw the burden of the 
expense on ten months of the year, so that nine months leases, (covering 
two winter semesters) and twelve month leases, were established with a 
higher rent for the shorter contracts. 

Gradually furniture was secured for some suites since nine month 
tenants demanded furnished apartments. In the long terms women 
usually rented without maid service, while before the war daily service 
was given the men tenants. With their experience in camp men became 
more used to helping themselves and the greatly increased cost of labor 
brought about the custom of weekly maid service which obtains to a 
large extent now. 

In considering the comfort of the tenants, sufficient heat and hot 
water occupy almost first place. Experiments in heating taught several 
things: that a hot water system is preferable to steam and steel boilers 
to cast iron; that fireplaces in living rooms give a comfortable feeling in 
case of a breakdown of the heating plant; that the right kind of an oil 
burner is much better than coal, being an economy in labor, cleaning, 
redecorating, and fuel cost. 

You have asked me, “Can a woman with small capital hope to do now 
what it was possible to do fifteen years ago?’ My answer is, “When 
building costs fall, and in a city not large enough to warrant operations 
of a building corporation, and in a locality that has a large casual pop- 
ulation, and where competition is not a barrier, a woman who has 
already established a reputation for business acumen may still find it 
feasible.” One who undertakes it should consider the average income 
of the possible patrons and aim to keep her services and her prices 
under the limit,—the limit for housing, according to government esti- 
mates, being about one-fifth of one’s income. 

Some of the advantages for a woman in taking up apartment housing 
are the following: she secures her own house with its independence; 
plenty of scope is afforded for any executive ability she may possess; 
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furnishing gives her a chance for exercising her taste and any art training 
she may have had. She may, by using discrimination, surround herself 
with an agreeable and congenial household and gain much satisfaction 
in maintaining a homelike atmosphere. If she has a true sense of values 
she can create an oasis to which weary workers may be glad to return— 


at least in memory. 
B. C. CROwE, 


419 Sterling Place, Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Responsibility of the Home Economics Teacher to Train 
the Consumer.* Home economics teachers are the trained textile 
and clothing consumers of the country. They are judges of the worth 
of fabrics for they have studied their construction, have tested the fibers 
chemically and know their characteristics through the microscope. 

About 96 per cent of the dry goods are bought by women. On account 
of high costs and difficulties brought about by reconstruction of indus- 
tries after the war it is now especially necessary that they buy wisely. 
They sway the market and unintelligent selection is reflected in output. 

Federal legislation for branding cloth with its content is pending. The 
ignorant consumer is attracted for she is assured that by this means she 
can judge the kind of cloth to buy. This species of legislation has long 
been opposed by the American Home Economics Association as it 
not only sees the futility of the argument but knows that the enforce- 
ment of the bill, if passed, will raise prices of cloth with no corresponding 
advantage. 

The financial world has awakened to the need of eliminating wastes 
in industry and distribution. The Federated American Engineers sur- 
veyed six industries, textiles and clothing being included. They have 
brought out a report of their findings with suggestions for improvements. 
The United States Department of Commerce and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce have been working on simplification by the 
elimination of unnecessary styles, sizes, and cartons. The Bureau of 
Standards has been called upon for advice by manufacturers associations 
who are considering reorganizing their methods to eliminate waste. 
Codes of ethics are being drawn between interrelated industries to 
overcome methods adverse to success. Better Business Commissions 
are working to remove misleading terms and improve advertising 
methods. 


*Abstract of address before the National Education Association, Oakland, California, 
July 5, 1923. 
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In the report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry on 
Marketing and Distribution this sentence occurs: ‘Grades, high schools, 
colleges, and universities should teach in a practical way the factors 
involved in producing and distributing essential commodities. Children 
should be taught to appreciate the cost and value of services performed 
in providing modern comfort, convenience, and opportunity.” 

These are all calls upon the home economics teacher for action. 
She must acquaint herself with these forward economic movements for 
their success depends largely on the cooperation of the consumer. Her 
ignorance and opposition will defer the day when better economic and 
ethical standards will prevail in the industrial world. The opportunity 
and responsibility for increasing intelligence in textile matters lies with 
the teacher of home economics. 

Mary SCHENCK WOOLMAN. 


What Films do Young People Like? About a year ago the National 
Committee for Better Films and the Russell Sage Foundation sent a 
questionnaire to 17,000 boys and 20,000 girls in high schools all over the 
country. The replies, which have recently been summarized by C. A. 
Perry, give many interesting pointers to the habits and taste of our young 
people in the matter of moving pictures. 

Boys appear to patronize the movies a little more frequently than 
girls, their average weekly attendance being 1.23 times as against the 
1.05 times of their sisters. Out of 1000 boys, about 170 admit going 
twice a week and 26 oftener than four times. Out of a 1000 girls, 120 
said they went twice and 9 oftener than four times a week. Both boys 
and girls go with friends about half the time. The boys go with other 
members of their families slightly less often than do the girls, and they 
go alone almost twice as often as the girls. The New England and 
Southern young people go less with their families than those in other 
sections, and the Southern boy has the record for going to the movies 
all by his lonesome. 

“As to the kinds of pictures liked the boys uniformly preferred the 
western and frontier, comedy and detective types of photoplay, while 
the girls with equal decisiveness stated a preference for love stories, 
comedies and society life. Both put tragedies and serials at the bottom. 

“As the young people grow older there is an interesting change in their 
tastes. The boys show an increasing interest in love stories and in 
society life, while the lure of the frontier and the detective films gradually 
abates. The girls’ interest in love stories and society life likewise in- 
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creases with the years, but not to the same degree. Both sexes show 
an increasing distaste for serials as the years go on, and gradual growth 
in their appreciation of tragedy. 

“Almost everyone of the returns contained gratuitous criticism of the 
current motion picture. Both sexes protested most vigorously against 
the slap-stick comedy. Picturés that were not true to life were next in 
disfavor. “I do not like comedies in which the principal characters spend 
a great deal of time bombarding each other with cakes and pies,’ and 
‘I don’t like pictures in which the worthy but poor young man, against 
impossible conditions wins the hand of the young millionairess,’ are 
typical criticisms. 

“The girls were especially outspoken about the prevalence of murder 
and shooting on the screen stage but this objection was not so strongly 
urged by the male of the species. What the boys did object to—much 
more than the girls—was the mushy kind of thing: ‘I don’t like stories 
where they are always hugging and kissing during the whole show.’ 
Ten per cent of the boys’ objections and eleven per cent of the girls’ 
were against pictures of ‘vamps and such like’ and pictures ‘that are vile 
and that you have to be ashamed of.’ 

‘Pictures showing how uneducated people have to work for a living 
stir up my interest to go ahead.’ This student was one of the number 
(one-third of the girls and thirty-eight per cent of the boys) who reported 
pictures which had stimulated a greater interest in school work. One- 
sixth of the boys reported that such pictures as Huckleberry Finn and 
The Old Swimmin’ Hole aroused a sort of discontent with school life, 
while one-tenth of the girls named pictures which also created dis- 
satisfaction with the educational process. Three quarters of the students 
of both sexes believed pictures illustrating the various trades and pro- 
fessions would help them in their choice of an occupation.” 








BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Biology of Home and Community. By 
Grtpert H. Trarron, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1923, pp. 614. 
$1.68. 

This text book, designed for high schools, 
presents admirably the interrelation of plants 
and animals to each other and particularly 
to man. 

Part I, which is an introduction, em- 
phasizes the value and the importance of 
biology. 

Part II considers domestic life and is 
particularly well adapted to the needs of the 
rural pupil. 

Part III, dealing with wild life, is sub- 
divided on the basis of economic usefulness, 
as follows: (a) forms chiefly beneficial; 
(b) forms chiefly injurious; and (c) forms 
both beneficial and injurious. 

The habits, economic importance, and 
biology of the various plants and animals 
considered are briefly but interestingly 

In the discussions of bacteria, yeasts, and 
molds, occasional statements are made which 
may be open to question. The importance 
of air in the growth of molds seems to have 
been entirely omitted, and the fact that 
molds are frequently employed in the dairy 
and other industries is not considered. 

The contention that bacteria cannot make 
their own food and depend entirely on living 
or dead organisms is probably untenable as 
there are many forms which can utilize 
carbon dioxide, ammonia, free nitrogen, 
methane, nitrites, and nitrates. 

The suggestion that scarlet fever and 
measles are spread through skin eruptions is 
open to considerable question. 

The discussion of the relation of mos- 
quitoes to health and disease is very in- 
teresting and well presented. It should be 
of particular value to our southern com- 
munities. 

Part IV deals with human biology. There 
are included sections on ventilation, exercise, 
and the hygiene of foods. 
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Part V considers the subject of general 
biology and is admirably presented. 

The appendix, giving a short sketch of the 
lives of great biologists, Darwin, Pasteur, 
Audubon, Agassiz, and Burbank, should 
serve as an inspiration to the young minds 
of today. 

The book is well outlined, the laboratory 
and other practical exercises well chosen, and 
the questions and references at the end of 
each chapter are such as to give the student, 
so inclined, a thorough grounding in the 
subject matter discussed. 

The book may well be called an Introduc- 
tion to Economic Biology. 

Max LEVINE, 


Towa State College. 


Book. By CHARLES E:- 
Waite, Jr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1923, pp. 221. $2.25. 

After a vain search for an answer to the 
many requests for a simple book on planning 
and construction of bungalows, the architect- 
author “evolved” The Bungalow Book. 
He appreciates the problems that confront 
the would-be planner or builder and antici- 
pates points that would not occur to the 
amateur in time to guard against faulty 
construction or to provide for comforts 
usually omitted by the ordinary contractor. 

The scope and character of the information 
may be indicated by a few of the twenty 
chapter headings: Ordinary Bungalow 
Materials—Methods of Frame Construc- 
tion; Ideas for Comfort Frequently Over- 
looked; Plumbing in a Modern Bungalow; 
Warming Systems Practical for Bungalows; 
Supervising the Building of Your Own 
Little Home; Kitchen and Laundry—The 
Working Parts of the Bungalow; The 
Practical Side of Interior Decoration; Furni- 
ture for the Bungalow. 

Eight types of floor plans and illustrations 
of exteriors of as many styles of architecture 
accompany the text. 


The Bungalow 
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To round out the suggestions for a com- 
plete home, two chapters are devoted to 
the garden and garage. 


Household Engineering. By Mrs. CurisTINE 
FREDERICK. Rev. ed. Chicago: Ameri- 
can School of Home Economics, 1923, 
pp. 527. $2.00. 

Because of the great lack of organization 
and management of work in the home, the 
housewife frequently has not full insight 
into, or appreciation of her own task. Be- 
cause she has failed to analyze her conditions 
and establish a plan of work to suit these, 
she finds herself unable to control the busi- 
ness of housekeeping, the greatest single 
industry in the country today, while her 
husband, who has applied the principies of 
scientific management to his work, suc- 
ceeds. It is toward these very evident 
needs of the modern housewife that this 
enlargement and revision of Mrs. Frederick’s 
book is directed. 

She emphasizes first the need for organi- 
zation, for the application of the principles 
of engineering to the running of the home, 
in somewhat the same way that they are 
applied by the manufacturer to his business. 
This is asking no more of the home manager 
than is asked of the manager of any business 
and this book shows in a very concrete way, 
through many specific illustrations, how 
these principles may be effectively applied 
to housework. 

The author gives also a detailed and 
comprehensive discussion of equipment, 
organization and planning of work, making 
and following of schedules, meal planning, 
laundering, family budgeting, efficient pur- 
chasing, and the servantless household; and 
last but not least, the health and personal 
efficiency of the home manager herself is 
considered. 

Suggestive questions accompany each 
chapter. 

HARRIETTE JONES, 
Teachers College, New York. 


The Quare Women. By Lucy FurMAN. 
Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923, 
pp. 219. $1.75. 

Here is the story of the beginnings of the 
educational work with the mountain people 
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of Kentucky from which the Hindman 
Settlement School and others have developed. 
One summer, more than twenty years ago, 
under the auspices of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, a group of young women 
from the Blue Grass went up into Knott 
County and on Troublesome Creek carried 
on for two months a rural social settlement. 
In their tents, or “cloth houses” in the ver- 
nacular of the mountains, they taught cooking, 
sewing, personal hygiene, and sanitation to 
the adults, held a kindergarten for the 
children, and by reviving interest in ballad 
singing and games developed a community 
spirit strong enough to overcome feuds that 
had run for generations. Living conditions 
among these mountain people, “our con- 
temporary ancestors,” so called, are pictured 
in a particularly vivid way in Miss Furman’s 
account of home-visiting done by the nurse 
and others in the group. Incidentally, it 
was made clear in humorously naive fashion 
to these “fotched-on” women that their 
habits too needed reforming, as when Aunt 
Ailsie remarked, “I never in life seed but 
one old maid before, and she was fittified.” 
As a book for supplementary reading in 
home economics courses, particularly those 
bearing on extension work, this book is 
of particular value. Added interest has been 
given recently to the educational work 
among the mountain people of Kentucky 
by the announcement in the press of a gift of 
$1,000,000 and 16,000 acres of land by Mr. 
E. O. Robinson of Fort Thomas, Kentucky, 
“to be used in the educational, agricultural 
and economic development of the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky,” under the supervision 
of the University of Kentucky. 
Rutu VAN DEMAN. 


The Pre-School Child. By ARNOLD GESELL, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company; 1923, 
pp. 264. Price $1.90. 

The public is slowly beginning to awaken 
to the meaning of the pre-school period. 
For some time we have realized the neces- 
sity of supervised care for our nursing babies 
and mothers but in nearly every case the 
child passes the next five years without any 
physical or mental examinations. If he is 
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fortunate enough to reside in a community 
which has health service in the school, he 
receives, when he starts to school at five or 
six years of age, his first medical examination 
since babyhood. In some cases that is 
sufficient but what a needless risk to take! 

We need a public more fully conversant 
with the needs and importance of the pre- 
school period from all its many sides and this 
book ought to help in educating the public 
to those needs. It is written in a simple, 
concise manner, is easy to read and gives the 
reader food for thought. We are apt to fear 
or scoff at what we do not understand and 
how true this is of the whole question con- 
cerning the care of children, physically, 
mentally, and morally. Those having con- 
trol of children, parents or guardians, are 
more often negligent through ignorance or 
carelessness than from any ulterior motive. 
Books such as this ought to help bring the 
light. 

Lota G. YERKES, 
Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Standards for Public Aid to Children in Their 
Own Homes. Fuiorence Nessitt. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau 
Publication 18, 1923, pp. 145. 

How the “mothers’ pension” laws now in 
force in all but six states, are administered 
is described in detail in this report, which 
covers studies of nine communities of various 
types, from the large city to the rural county. 

Amounts granted to the families were in 
most cases based on carefully drawn-up 
family budgets, covering necessary food 
cost, fuel, light, clothing, rent, and miscel- 
laneous items. The public aid granted was 
usually supposed to cover the deficit between 
the family budget, as estimated, and the 
family resources, though in four of the six 
states visited a maximum was fixed by law 
beyond which the administrative body could 
not go, no matter how great the need. Den- 
ver had the highest proportion of families 
with adequate incomes, as measured by the 
estimated budgets. 
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Food estimates for a woman or girl over 
16 varied from $12.35 to $9.78 a month in 
the various localities; for young children 
the estimates are several dollars less. Esti- 
mates for clothing allow a woman at home 
from $5.75 to $2.00 a month, and children 
at home somewhat less. 

In all the communities studied, it was 
recognized that the mere giving of money 
was not all the help needed by these mother 
and children. Nearly half of the fathers of 
the families had been laborers and semi- 
skilled workers, and of the group for whom 
weekly earnings were recorded 93 per cent 
had earned less than $35.00 a week. Often 
the mothers and children had suffered physi- 
cally through low living standards even 
before the father’s death and needed medical 
and health service, as well as advice about 
food and general hygiene. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
whole report is the chapter entitled ‘““What 
the aid meant to the children.” Instance 
after instance is given of the homes and 
families to whom such aid meant the differ- 
ence between despair and the chance for 
happiness. 


Farm Meats. By M. D. Hetser, Professor 
of Animal Husbandry, Iowa State College. 
New York City: Macmillan Company; 
1923, pp. 274. 

This volume include chapters on pork, 
beef, lamb and mutton, preservation of meat, 
packing-house by-products, “meat rings,” 
“country hides and skins,” methods of teach- 
ing the meat course, and meat demonstra- 
tions. Regulations for the inspection of 
provisions and requirements as to the cut- 
ting and packing of hog products, as adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, are given in an appendix. 

The book contains numerous illustrations, 
but in many cases these are not sufficiently 
clear to be of much aid in demonstrating 
the particular technique in question. The 
reference lists contain numerous titles, a 
majority of which are those of bulletins issued 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, State Colleges of Agriculture and pub- 
lications of commercial meat-packing firms. 
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According to the author’s preface, the 
work is a “complete text-book” for courses 
in Animal Husbandry and Home Economics 
in agricultural colleges in the United States, 
but teachers of these subjects will probably 
be disappointed in the book as a whole. 
There is no question but that there is need 
for the bringing together of much of the 
subject matter at present scattered through 
bulletins and other more or less transient 
publications, and for organizing and editing 
it into form in convenient hand-books. The 
opportunity to perform such a service as 
this seems to us to have been let slip by the 
author of Farm Meats. The subject matter 
included has been loosely compiled, and there 
is considerable material irrelevant to the 
title of the book. The somewhat vague 
statements made in the three page introduc- 
tion “on the whole subject of meats” will 
hardly be found of value to teachers of nutri- 
tion, neither will the unqualified assertion 
that “pork is the most nutritious meat” 
pass unchallenged. Also, since the book is 
intended to be a text for class use, it is 
regrettable that the composition and diction 
did not receive more careful reviewing. 

The book has to its credit a very consider- 
able number of useful tables of weights, as 
well as its most liberal lists of references. 

A. R. V. 


All About Coffee. By Wm. A. Uxers, M. A. 
New York: Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 
1922, pp. 700. $15.00. 

This book is well named, for it is a veritable 
encyclopedia on the subject of coffee. We 
have first the relation of coffee to history, 
geography, literature, and the arts, and then 
its botany, chemistry, and pharmacology. 
The remainder of the book compasses the 
culture of the plant and the handling of the 
berry, and the industry, commerce, and con- 
sumption, particularly in the United States. 

A goatherd of Abyssinia, finding his goats 
prancing upon the green after nibbling 
certain berries, himself partook of them and 
immediately joined in the wild Bacchanale. 
A Mohammedan monk beheld the frolic and 
took some of the berries back to the monas- 
tery, where the brew derived from them 
solved the problem of keeping the monks 
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awake for midnight prayers—a difficulty 
that had sore beset them. So successful, 
indeed, was the effect, that the place became 
known as the “‘wakeful monastery.” 

The farm of the beverage is said to have 
spread from Turkey through Europe and 
finally to America. The Dutch and French 
transplanted the berry to their colonies and 
the Dutch East India Company was prob- 
ably the real promoter of coffee in the North 
American continent. Its use was greatly 
increased during the embargo on tea in 
Colonial times. Coffee houses sprang up 
in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. 
They became to a certain extent the resort 
of literateurs, but they smacked somewhat of 
the tavern, and were never solely for the 
drinking of coffee, as were those of old 
London whose fame came down to us as the 
haunts of Addison and Johnson. 

Northern Africa claims to be the original 
home of the coffee tree. It still grows wild 
abundantly in Abyssinia, where the berries 
are gathered and marketed under the name 
of kaffa. Arabia and Java have long boasted 
the best type of berry, but still employ most 
primitive methods of handling. At present 
Brazil holds the banner for the amount of 
coffee produced. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the coffee in the world’s markets 
comes from that country, which boasts of 
some 1,200,000,000 trees. Cultivation is by 
the most modern and scientific methods. 
Many connoisseurs, however, consider that 
the quantity surpasses the quality. 

The author goes into exhaustive detail on 
the different types of coffee, their production 
and preservation. The wholesale business is 
especially dwelt on. 

The illustrations in the book are many and 
interesting. 

It would be valuable as a general reference 
book for a school library. The detailed 
information regarding the wholesale coffee 
trade makes it useful to students in institu- 
tional management, and those studying the 
history of cookery will enjoy its lore. For 
the general home economics worker, however, 
probably some more concise publication 
already on the market would better answer 
the purpose. 

ELEANOR F. WELLs. 
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Hygeia, the new monthly Journal of 
Individual and Community Health pub- 
lished by the American Medical Association, 
is likely to prove of definite help to teachers 
of home economics, to homemakers, to 
nurses, and to all who are concerned with 
the science of right living. The mission of 
the new magazine is to tell plain truths, un- 
colored by fads or isms, about health and the 
prevention of disease. 

Hygeia will have a direct bearing upon 
welfare conditions in each community and 
provide authentic assistance in carrying 
out a constructive program. Its articles, 
written by a scientific leader in his field, on 
such subjects as care of mother and child, 
infant feeding, nutrition, exercise, sanita- 
tion, and hygiene will be a constant aid to 
the wife and mother in making her home a 
real center of physical well-being and whole- 
some enjoyment of life. The doctor’s advice 
can be asked in the “Questions and Answers” 
pages. Nursery rhymes that bring a real 
message to the child mind and many human 
interest pictures make the publication 
interesting to younger readers. Hygeia 
promises to fill a distinct need for the teacher 
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of home economics in the work for ‘‘con- 
structive health.” 


American Child Hygiene Association, 
formerly American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality, has 
recently issued the transactions of its Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting, held in Washington, 
D. C., October 12 to 14, 1922. This is a 
volume of four hundred or more pages and 
includes, besides addresses and minutes, a 
list of the societies affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation with the leading facts about each, 
and also a geographical list of members. 

It will be remembered that in January, 
1923, the American Child Hygiene Associa- 
tion amalgamated with the Child Health 
Organization of America to form the Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, the head- 
quarters of which are at 532 17th Street, 
Washington, D. C. and the New York office 
at 370 Seventh Avenue. 


Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management, 
a vade mecum of English housekeepers for 
several generations, has just been issued in a 
revised edition from the press of Ward, 
Lock, and Company, London. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
Lamb and Mutton and their Use in the Diet. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1324. 
Back-yard Pouliry Keeping. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1331. 


Effect of Composition on the Palatability of Ice Cream. 


By Owen E. Williams and George R. 


Campbell. Department Bulletin No. 1161. 


Issued by the U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education: 


Federal Aid to Public Schools. 


By Fletcher Harper Swift. 


Bulletin, 1922, No. 47. 


Some Industrial Art Schools of Europe and their Lessons for the United States. Extracts from 


studies made for the French Government by Marius Vachon. 


Bulletin, 1922, No. 48. 


Educational Directory, 1922-1923. Bulletin, 1922, No. 50. 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Young School Failures. 
Elizabeth Ferris. Bulletin, 1923, No. 1. 
A School Building Program for Washington, North Carolina. By Alice Barrows. 


1923, No. 2. 


Home Economics Education. By Henrietta W. Calvin. 
By Fletcher Harper Swift. 


Public School Finance. 


By Helen Thompson Woolley and 
Bulletin, 


Bulletin, 1923, No. 6. 
Bulletin, 1923, No. 11. 


Art Education. By Royal Bailey Farnum. Bulletin, 1923, No. 13. 
Public Education in Oklahoma. Bulletin, 1923, No. 14. 
The Bible in the Public Schools. By William R. Hood. Bulletin, 1923, No. 15. 
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Statistical Survey of Education, 1919-1920. By Florence Du Bois. Bulletin, 1923, No. 16. 

Medical Education, 1920-1922. By N. P. Colwell. Bulletin, 1923, No. 18. 

Agricultural Education. By George A. Works. Bulletin, 1923, No. 19. 

Educational Work of the Knights of Columbus. By Mark J. Sweany. Bulletin, 1923, No. 22. 

Studies about Occupations in Public Schools. By William T. Bawden. Industrial Educa- 
tion Circular No. 16. 

List of References on Education of Women in the United States. Library Leaflet No. 18. 

Athletic Badge Tests for Boys and Girls. Physical Education Series No. 2. 

Objectives in Elementary Rural School Agriculture. By E. E. Windes. Rural School Leaflet 
No. 11. 


Issued by the U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: 
Child Labor: Outlines for Study. Bureau Publication No. 93 (rev. ed.). 
The Welfare of Children in Bituminous Coal Mining Communities in West Virginia. By 
Nettie P. McGill. Bureau Publication No. 117. 
Maternity and Infant Care in a Mountain County in Georgia. By Glenn Steele. Bureau 
Publication No. 120. 
Minimum Standards of Prenatal Care. Folder No. 1. 


Issued by the U. S. Treasury Department, Public Health Service: 
Changes in a Small Town brought about by the Health Department. By B. B. Bagby. Reprint 
No. 821 from Public Health Reports. 


Issued by the publishers listed: 

Formulation of Methods of Experimentation in Animal Production: Report of the Sub-com- 
mitiee on Animal Nutrition. By E. B. Forbes and H. S. Grindley. National Research 
Council Bulletin No. 33. 

White Pine in Home Building. White Pine Bureau, St. Pau!, Minnesota. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Art in Industry. By Charles R. Richards. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922, pp.499. $2.00. 

Chain Stores: Their Management and Operation. By W.S. Hayward and P. White. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1923, pp. 411. 

Creative Selling: Making and Keeping Customers. By C. H. Mackintosh. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1923, pp. 184. $1.50. 

Education of Women. By Willystine Goodsell. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923, pp. 378. 
$2.60. 

Etiquette. By Emily Post. 7th Ed. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1923, pp. 627. 

Food for the Diabetic. By Mary Pascoe Huddleson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923, 
pp. 75. $1.75. 

Income in the United States: Its Amount and Distribution,1909-1919. Vol. 1. By the Staff of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc.—Wesley C. Mitchell, Willford I. King, 
Frederick R. Macaulay, and Oswald W. Knauth. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1921, pp. 152. $1.68 

Modern Selling Methods. By L.J. Hoenig. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923, pp. 289. 
$2.50. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


GENERAL 


American Dietetic Association. Plans 
are rapidly being perfected for the annual 
meeting to be held at Hotel Claypool, In- 
dianapolis, October 15, 16, and 17. The 
advance program was printed in the August 
JourNnaL, and the final one will be noted 
next month. 


The American Medical Association held 
its Scientific Assembly in San Francisco, 
June 26 to 29. Among the many sections 
and speakers of interest to home economists 
may be selected the symposium on foods, 
presided over by Dr. Nellis Barnes Foster of 
New York, at which the following papers 
were presented: Food Idiosyncracies, by 
W. W. Duke, Kansas City, Mo.; The 
Complete Diet by Alonzo E. Taylor, Stan- 
ford University, Calif.; A Hitherto Unknown 
Dietary Factor Essential for Reproduction, 
by Katherine Scott Bishop, Berkeley, Calif.; 
and Pathological Effects of Lack of Vitamin 
A and the Antirachitic Vitamin, by E. V. 
McCollum, Baltimore, Md. 

An interesting feature of the printed pro- 
gram was the fact that a very brief abstract 
was given under the title of each paper. 
This helped the visitor, distracted by the 
multitude of tempting speakers, to make an 
intelligent choice and to carry away a cor- 
rect impression of the salient points. 


The International Health Education 
Conference, held in San Francisco June 28 
to July 6, concluded an interesting meeting 
with a Deliberation Session at which resolu- 
tions were adopted for the following purposes: 
establishment of an International Health 
Education section; development of health 
education of children under five years of age 
through increased coéperation with non- 
school agencies and through further experi- 
mentation in methods of training; weighing 
and measuring of school children as a teach- 
ing project, in addition to and distinct from 


the use of weight standards as a clinical 
index; increased popular teaching of nutrition 
and adequate training of teachers; develop- 
ment of training in preventive child health 
work; the use of athletics separately adapted 
to boys and girls as a means of improving the 
physical development of all rather than of 
intensive competition among a few; and 
the development of special courses in 
health education, some training in which to 
be required of all prospective teachers. 

The full stenographic report of the papers 
and discussions at the conference can be 
obtained from the American Child Health 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 


National Girl Scouts, in their summer 
camp at Briarcliff Manor, New York, were 
given training not only in cooking and 
serving meals but also in planning and pur- 
chasing the food. The five hundred girls 
were divided into units of ten, and the 
individual girls in rotation were assigned to 
the task of making out the daily menus and 
preparing the food for their units, working 
under the direction of a trained dietitian 
and keeping all food expenses within the 
allotted sum. 


National Thrift Week is to be celebrated 
January 17 to 23, 1924, and publicity regard- 
ing it is already being issued from 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


Camp Vail. Theannualencampment and 
exhibition of junior extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics for the 13 North 
and Middle Atlantic States, is to be held 
under the coéperative management of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural colleges in conjunction 
with the Eastern States Exposition, Spring- 
field, Mass., September 16-23, 1923. This 
is an event of great interest to the 75,000 
or more boys and girls enrolled in club work 
in agriculture and home economics in the 
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participating States. Twelve members, six 
boys and six girls, from each State are eligible 
for admission, the method of selection being 
determined by each State club leader for 
his own State. 


The World's Dairy Congress has an elabor- 
ate program planned for its meetings next 
month. The opening sessions will be held in 
Washington, D. C., October 2 and 3; then 
the members adjourn to Philadelphia for 
October 4, and finally meet in Syracuse, 
New York, October 5 to 10. Delegates 
are expected from many countries and as- 
sociations and many interesting speakers 
and subjects are listed as well as visits to 
manufacturing plants, distributing agencies, 
and research laboratories. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section, issued Vol. 1, 
No. 1, of its Bulletin in May. It is an eight- 
page printed leaflet with lists of officers, 
dates of meetings, notes on books and 
periodicals, greetings and suggestions from 
leading home economists in the state, as 
well as general and personal news items. 
The editor has also inserted an article on 
Nomenclature, by which she hopes to pro- 
voke discussion of such indefinite terms as 
homemaking, clothing, nutrition, home art, 
household management, and thus to move 
one step nearer consistent usage. 


Isabel Bevier has left the University of 
California, Southern Branch, to be near her 
family in Illinois. Needless to say, home 
economists in Los Angeles, indeed through- 
out California, mourn the going of this wise 
leader of the profession. 


The Bay Section of the Home Economics 
Association gave a luncheon Thursday after- 
noon, July 5, 12:30 o’clock to the members 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion visiting Oakland for the meetings of 
the N. E. A. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Miss Agnes S. Donham, who spoke on the 
subject of thrift and its relation to Home 
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Economics teachers. ‘The Woman's Divi- 
sion of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks is offering a series of prizes 
for the best plan for teaching thrift in the 
class throughout the elementary Junior 
High Schools and Continuation Schools. 
There are several prizes, the first being $500 
and the other five of $100 each. I shall 
be very much disappointed if a Home Eco- 
nomics teacher does not carry off at least 
one prize.” 

Mrs. Edna Rich, the next speaker dwelt 
at some length upon the progress which has 
taken place in the teachers colleges since 1909 
when she initiated the idea of organizing the 
work for University work at Santa Barbara. 
“T am proud of the strides which have been 
made and to think that now the teachers 
colleges are even giving University degrees.” 

Doctor Elmer V. McCollum, honorary 
member of the American Home Economics 
Association gave a brief summary of his 
work in research and its relation to Home 


Economics. “I am interested in Home 
Economics. My own work is supplementary 
toit. The subject of my work is to discover 


new truths. Those most interested in nutri- 
tion from the educational standpoint are the 
Home Economics women and the dentists.” 

Mrs. Mary Schenck Woolman of Boston 
spoke upon the great strides which have been 
made by women in the professional world 
within the last 40 years. 

President Aurelia Rhinehardt of Mills 
College was the concluding speaker. She 
said in part, “It was inevitable that Home 
Economics should become a part of the 
curriculum. The large amount of immi- 
grants coming to our country want to learn 
our ways of cooking, using fuels, et cetera. 
It is an absolute necessity that our people 
be taught to live wholesome, economical 
lives. The educational methods in this 
country emphasize training and knowledge. 
Education is really the training which we 
endeavor to give all our young people so 
they may be equipped mentally and physically 
for living.” 

DELAWARE 


Delaware State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The spring meeting was held in Dover. 
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Mary Sweeny, Executive Secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
gave a talk on the aims and purposes of the 
American Home Economics Association. 

At this meeting the Delaware Association 
affiliated with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Katherine E. Woods, Home Demonstra- 
tion Leader for the State of Delaware, was 
elected president for the coming year. The 
other officers are: vice-president, Elizabeth 
Houston, Middletown; second vice-president, 
Mrs. George Butler, Wyoming; secretory, 
V. Huntley, Newark; treasurer, Elizabeth 
McDaniel, Wilmington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Economics Association of the 
District of Columbia. At the June dinner 
meeting, held at the Grace Dodge Hotel, 
the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: president, Minna C. Denton; 
vice-president, S. C. Bartholow; secretary, 
Elizabeth Lewis; treasurer, Mrs. E. 
Salisbury. 


Lewis Training School. The graduation 
ceremonies for Class Eleven were held June 
20 at the New Willard Hotel. Of the thirty- 
three members, twenty-seven were women, 
a striking illustration of the increased number 
of women preparing themselves for institu- 
tional positions. 

Mrs. Margaret C. Ells of Springfield, 
Mass., became principal of the resident school 
on July 1. She has had seven years experi- 
ence as an executive in New England hotels 
and has been associated with Eastern 
educational institutions. She has also 
recently lectured on vocational work in 
Massachusetts and is the author of several 
articles on industrial education. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Tallahassee 
on December 29, 1922, and the following 
officers were elected: president, Lucy C. 
Cushman, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee; vice-president, Lois Gadby, 
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Bartow; secretary-treasurer, Reba Harris, 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, Jacksonville; 
councilor, Harriette B. Taylor, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee. 

The state association is divided into three 
districts, with chairman as follows: West 
Coast, Mrs. Jane Seale, Tampa; Central, 
Ada Gause, Orlando; East Coast, Mrs. B. 
Christianson Matthews, Lemon City. 

The working committees for the state are: 
Membership, Ellen Lenoir, Tallahassee, 
chairman, M. Schreiber, E. Summerlin. 
Health, Margaret Sandels, Tallahassee, 
chairman, Reba Harris. Teachers, Char- 
lotte King, St. Petersburg, chairman, 
Rovenna Eckels, Boletha Frojen. Home 
Demonstration, Mary Symonds, Tampa, 
chairman, Minnie Floyd, Blanche Glenn. 
Research, Dr. Letha Morrison, Tallahassee, 
chairman, Margaret Sumner. Homemakers, 
Mrs. B. L. Arms, Jacksonville, chairman, 
Florence Connibear, M. Tracey. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association has 
centered its work during the past year on 
obtaining members and on afiiliating with 
the National Association, which was accom- 
plished in July 1923. Dorothy Ellis was 
especially active in the campaign for members. 
The annual meeting will be held in the 
autumn at the same time and place as the 
Idaho State Teachers Association meeting, 
and the program for the year will then be 
outlined. Katherine Jensen is acting 
president. 


University of Idaho. Grace Zudreele, 
a member of the extension faculty for the 
past year, has been elected to the position 
of instructor in art in the Home Economics 
faculty. 

The first Annual Junior Extension Short 
Course, made up of 105 club members 
from the seven North Idaho Counties, was 
held at the University June 17 to 23. The 
following resolution was passed by the mem- 
bers and signed by the Junior Extension 
Executive Committee: 

“In behalf of the club members of the 
counties of Latah, Nez-Perce, Clearwater, 
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Benewah, Idaho, Kootenai and Lewis, the 
executive committee of the First Annual 
Junior Extension Short Course wish to take 
this opportunity to express their apprecia- 
tion to the people of the University and 
Extension Division and Citizens of Moscow, 
who were so generous in extending to us the 
opportunity to attend the First Annual 
Junior Extension Short Course. We are 
greatly indebted to your University Faculty 
and Extension Department for the use of the 
buildings and equipment. We hope this 
splendid opportunity will be given not only 
to us, but to the many other farm boys and 
girls throughout the entire state of Idaho, 
the following year and each succeeding year 
may this number be increased. We, the Club 
Members of the First Annual Junior Exten- 
sion Club Short Course, will do our utmost 
to make each successive year a greater suc- 
cess than the preceeding one.” 

(Signed) Junior Extension Execu- 

tive Committee.” 


Isabel Bevier spent Friday, June 15, in 
Moscow visiting the University. 

Ten members of the Home Nursing class, 
juniors in the School of Home Economics, 
under the direction of June Andrews, in- 
structor in home nursing, went to Lewiston, 
Idaho, the last week in June and and put 
on a series of demonstration lectures in first 
aid before the regional conference of the Red 
Cross. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. Three young 
women who have been granted scholarships 
in health education by the American Child 
Health Association are enrolled in the nutri- 
tion and health classes of the home economics 
department of the University of Chicago this 
summer. Florence Imlay is milk utilization 
specialist, Extension Service, Iowa State 
College. Darlene P. Cadat is a first grade 
teacher in the public schools of Mansfield, 
Ohio,—the town now in the public eye as the 
demonstration child health center. Vidna 
Johnson is 5th and 6th grade teacher and 
principal of the Washington school in Fargo, 
North Dakota. All three women were 


awarded these scholarships in recognition of 
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the quality of health teaching they had 
already done in their respective positions. 

Ruth Lehman who for three years was 
an instructor at Simmons College and 
who received her master’s degree from the 
University of Chicago in June has been 
appointed instructor at the University of 
Chicago, beginning with the summer quarter, 
1923. She will give three courses, Methods 
of Teaching Food, Nutrition, and Home 
Management, and also have some work in 
foods. During the autumn quarter while 
she is out of residence she will visit schools in 
Illinois. 

Eleanor MacClay has leave from the 
University of West Virginia for 1923-24 to 
work for her master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. She has been awarded one 
of the home economics fellowships. 

Margaret Chaney who received her 
master’s degree from the University of 
California last June is one of the fellows in 
home economics, working toward her doctor- 
ate in home economics: nutrition. 

Jennie Tilt who expects to receive her 
doctorate in August in home economics: 
nutrition from the University of Chicago 
has accepted a position on the home economic 
staff of the Florida Woman’s College and in 
the Experiment Station. She will be in 
charge of home economics research. 

The students’ Home Economics Club, 
an organization including both graduates 
and undergraduates and managed by the 
students for both social and professional 
purposes, has affiliated with the Llinois 
Home Economics Association. The secre- 
tary of the Illinois Association writes, 
“Your group is the first club in the state to 
become affiliated under the new plan. I 
congratulate you and them.” 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College. Dr. 
Margaret M. Justin, who has been appointed 
dean of the division of home economics, 
began her work July 1st. 

Louise Everhardy, who has had a leave 
of absence to study at Columbia University 
and the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, expects to return to her 
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teaching position in the department of 
Applied Art in September. 

Ethel Arnold, who has formerly been 
assistant in the department of Applied Art, 
has been promoted to the rank of instructor. 

There are no changes in the department of 
Clothing and Textiles for the coming year. 

Martha S. Pittman, professor of food 
economics and nutrition, has been promoted 
to the position as head of the department. 

Dr. Martha Kramer, of the department of 
food economics and nutrition has completed 
her work in the summer session and is now 
spending her vacation in Colorado and the 
Yellowstone Park. She was joined at Man- 
hattan by her father and mother of Frank- 
fort, Indiana, and they made the journey 
west by automobile. 

Pearle E. Ruby has been promoted from 
assistant to associate professor and Margaret 
Ahlborn, A.B., Kansas University, has been 
appointed graduate assistant in the depart- 
ment of food economics and nutrition. 

Amy Jane Leazenby has been appointed 
head of the department of Household 
Economics to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of Hildegarde Kneeland. Miss 
Leazenby has been acting head of the de- 
partment the past year during the leave of 
absence of Miss Kneeland, who is studying 
at Columbia University and who has recently 
resigned to continue her research work the 
coming year. 

Edna I. St. John, who received her 
master’s degree in May, 1923, after a year 
of advanced study at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, has been appointed 
head of the department of home economics 
in the State Normal School, Nacogdoches, 
Texas. Miss St. John was formerly*profes- 
sor of home economics in the North Texas 
State Normal, Denton, Texas. 

Mrs. Floy Thomson Burgess, who received 
her master’s degree in May, 1923, after a 
year of advanced study at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, has been appointed 
head of the department of clothing in 
Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri, and 
is teaching in the summer session. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The annual business meeting was held on 
Friday, December 1, 1922. Miss Gettemy 
presided. The proposed constitution was 
adopted with a few corrections suggested by 
Miss Mary Sweeny, Executive Secretary of 
the American Home Economics Association. 
Miss Lila Skinner, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, was elected president. The other 
officers are: vice-president, Miss Coral 
Havens, Hutchins Int. School, Detroit; 
secretary, Miss Louise B. Wilson, Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit; treasurer, 
Miss Margaret Ritchie, School Home Eco- 
nomics, Battle Creek; councilor, Miss Helen 
Livingstone, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit; councilor’s alternate, Miss Emma 
Garrison, Michigan Agricultural College, 
E. Lansing. 


Merrill-Palmer School. The third annual 
report, covering the year 1922, shows consist- 
ent progress along the special lines which 
this school has chosen. This is the first 
year when the school has had resident stud- 
ents and none of the twenty undergraduates 
enrolled for a term each was of lower rank 
than a college senior. There was one post- 
graduate in residence for the entire year. 
The regular courses, repeated each term, 
included psychology; child health and nutri- 
tion; sociological aspects of child problems; 
and home administration in the practice 
house. College credit is given for work done 
in the schools. The nursery school continues 
to be the most unusual part of the work, and 
to see the twenty-odd youngsters carrying 
on so happily where Mr. Freer’s famous 
art collections were formerly housed is a 
delightful experience for the non-professional 
visitor. For the specialist, the methods of 
child training and of instructing the student 
assistants are of greatest value. The 
extension activities of the school include 
unit courses in homemaking both for delin- 
quent girls and in high schools not having 
home economics instruction; work with 
foreign women; and codperation with other 
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agencies of the county in nutrition and 
health work. The school has published one 
bulletin during the year, Outline of the 
Teaching of Homemaking, a compilation of 
outlines for unit courses developed by Ellen 
Miller. 

MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
A meeting was held in Columbia, May 4 
and 5 with the following program: Opening 
Session, Ella Groenewold presiding; speaker, 
Mary E. Sweeny, Executive Secretary of 
the American Home Economics Association. 
Session on State Nutrition Program, Flora 
Henke presiding; speakers: Margaret 
Sawyer, in charge of Nutrition Service, 
National Red Cross; Efale Brown, South- 
western Division, National Red Cross; Dr. 
Krause, State Board of Health; Essie W. 
Heyle, Home Economics Extension Service; 
Dean Louise Stanley, State College of Agri- 
culture. Session on Home Economics Cur- 
riculum, Flora Henke presiding; speakers: 
Dr. J. L. Meriam; Clare E. White; Supt. 
Oakerson, Jefferson City; Anna Hussey, 
Kansas City; Jeanette Garrett, Stephens 
College. Session on the Pre-School Child, 
Speaker, Edna White, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit. The following officers were elected: 
president; Anna Hussey; vice-president, 
Flora Henke; secretary-treasurer, Clara E. 
White. Although the Association was then 
only six month old it reported 160 members. 

The meeting was particularly important 
because of machinery created for certain 
pieces of work. The committees are as 
follows: 

Home Economics for Rural Schools: 
Frances Creamer, Converse, chairman; Eliza- 
beth White, Rural School Inspector, Jeffer- 
son City; Fra Clark, Home Management 
Specialist, Columbia. 

Committee on Work for the Year: Louise 
Stanley, chairman, Columbia; Julia Hatz, 
Warrensburg; Essie Heyle, Columbia; Mrs. 
Still, Kirksville; Anna Hussey, Kansas City. 
The work to be undertaken is (a) determina- 
tion of the interests of girls; (b) the formula- 
tion of certain standard tests. 

Publicity Committee: Efale Brown, Red 
Cross Service, St. Louis, Chairman; Clare 
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White, Jefferson City; Rolena Phelps, Joplin; 
Addie Root, Columbia; Hettie Anthony, 
Maryville; Freda Gerwin, Marshall. This 
committee will publish a Home Edonomics 
Quarterly—June, September, December, 
March. 

Program Committee: Virginia Richeson, 
St. Louis; Edena Schaumberg, St. Louis; 
the President of the Association. This com- 
mittee has in charge the program for the 
next session, which will be held in St. Louis 
in the fall. 

Much courtesy was shown the visiting 
group. Stephens College entertained them 
at a tea, given in the beautiful new dormi- 
tory. The banquet was held in the attrac- 
tive new Tea Room, Ingle Nook, on Friday 
evening. Luncheon was served on Saturday 
in the Home Economics Department of 
the University. Miss Johnston, Dean of 
Women, gave a tea at her home on Saturday 
afternoon, and the group was taken for an 
automobile ride over the city. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
Leta B. Linch, Chairman of the Program 
Committee, has submitted an interesting 
report of her survey of the teaching load of 
the High School teachers of the State, a brief 
report of which with recommendations, was 
given at the meeting in Chicago. 


NEW YORK 


Cornell University. The School of some 
Economics will codéperate in the National 
Dairy Show and World’s Congress to be 
held in Syracuse October 5 to 13, and in the 
National Apple Show to be held in New 
York November 3 to 10. 

Professor Beatrice Hunter is giving a 
course at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on methods of teaching in the 
clothing department. Erma Hollen, Nutri- 
tion Instructor in Extension, and Faith 
Fenton, Instructor in Foods, are attending 
the Summer School at Columbia University. 

Assisting members of the regular staff in 
the foods department at summer school are 
Doris Lake of the University of Wisconsin 
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and in the clothing department Margaret 
O’Connor of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Professor Flora Rose will give three 
addresses on nutrition at the Conference of 
Principals and Teachers of Nutrition of 
Belgium during August. 


TENNESSEE 


University of Tennessee. Nellie Crooks, 
head of the Home Economics Department 
at the University of Tennessee and Kate 
Slightam are attending the summer session 
at the University of Chicago. Ruby Hitch 
is attending Teachers College, Columbia 
University and Mary Dahnke is dietitian at 
a summer hotel on the coast of Maine. 

The summer school enrollment in the 
Home Economics Department is large this 
year. Following is the faculty in charge of 
the work, Miss Olga Hoesly, teacher training, 
Esther Bracken, nutrition, Mrs. Wilkie 
Hines, Mississippi College for Women, cloth- 
ing and home management and Ruth 
Buckley, foods. 

During the first two weeks of the summer 
session a conference was held for the 
vocational teachers of the state. The con- 
ference was under the direction of Marie 
White, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
and Olga Hoesly. A large number of 
vocational teachers were in attendance and 
over half remained for the six weeks summer 
session to take work in special methods and 
the project method of teaching. 


TEXAS 


Texas State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The following officers have been 
elected by the association which is now a/fiil- 
iated with the national organization: Presi- 
dent, Mabel McBain, Houston; treasurer, 
Florence Spencer, Bryan High School, 
Dallas; councilor, Bess Heflin, Austin; alter- 
nate, Margaret Gleason, Denton. 


College of Industrial Arts, Denton. 
The senior class has issued the annual 
Daedalian, a profusely illustrated volume of 
four hundred and more pages. Though 


intended primarily for local consumption, 
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the book with its charming pictures of the 
campus and its insight into student doings 
gives even an outsider a pleasant and vivid 
impression of the social side of the institution. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The next meeting will be held in 
Wheeling on November 30. 


Marshall College. A course in health 
teaching for the elementary schools of West 
Virginia was given in the second semester 
and summer terms of Marshall College, 
by Miss Isabella Wilson. Fifty teachers in 
all were enrolled in this work. The texts 
used were “Feeding the Family”’ by Rose and 
“Clothing: Choice, Care, and Cost” by 
Woolman. The course gave two credit 
hours and consisted of thirty-six lectures of 
one hour each. The material was divided 
as follows: the digestive processes; functions 
of food—use and abuse; food for the adult; 
food for the child and infant; food for the 
aged; the school lunch; clothing and health; 
shelter; recreation; rest; the mind; methods 
for teaching of health in each grade. 

Individual reports were given on health 
work in various sections of the country; 
on health libraries for the teacher and for 
the child; and on the changing social life of 
the state. 

Miss Gertrude Wade, M. A., Chicago 
University, has been appointed Clothing 
Instructor. 


VIRGINIA 


Booker T. Washington Pageant Presented 
at Hampton. A pageant adapted from 
Booker T. Washington’s “Up from Slavery” 
and arranged by Helen A. Whiting of Tus- 
kegee Institute, was presented, in 16 epi- 
sodes, at Hampton Institute by students of 
the summer school on Fourth of July even- 
ing, with a wide-range program of Negro 
religious folksongs, sung by a large chorus 
of students. A summary of the episodes 
follows: Slaves’ prayer-meeting; Teaching a 
slave to read; Learning to read by stealth; 
Praying for freedom; Civil War soldiers in 
camp: Emancipation Proclamation; Freed- 
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men leaving the old plantation; Booker 
overhearing a conversation about Hampton; 
Booker on his way to Hampton; Booker 
admitted to Hampton, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, principal of Tuskegee Institute; Tuske- 
gee’s grandchildren; A Tuskegee home of 
today; Tuskegee’s model school; Industrial 
exhibit; and The Booker T. Washington 
Memorial. 


Negro Club Work. Participation in a 
number of enterprises for the improvement of 
their communities was included among the 
club activities of the 600 negro farm girls of 
Virginia enrolled in 1922 in the home-makers’ 
clubs organized by agricultural extension 
workers. In one county, according to 
reports to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, they assisted with hot school 
lunches; in another they purchased and 
made curtains for their school; in a third, 
money was raised to build a sanitary toilet 
for a school; and in two counties they raised 
funds to send delegates to the farmers’ 
conference at Hampton Institute. Home- 
makers’ clubs contributed to a fund for a 
dental clinic, toward equipping the domestic 
science department of a public school, and, 
in one county, gave entertainments to obtain 
funds for purchasing club material. 


FOREIGN 


Gastronomic renaissance in France. Ac- 


cording to a dispatch to the New York 
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Times, dated Paris, July 22, the French fear 
their country is losing its gastronomic 
leadership. This is ascribed to the speed 
which tourists demand in the service of meals 
and to the increased number of “palace 
hotels” at which the cooking is international 
rather than local. To counteract the tend- 
ency, cooking is to be recognized by the 
autumn Salon as the eighth art, the cinema 
having already been named the seventh. 
Four rooms in the Grand Palais, where the 
Salon is held, are to be reserved for an exhibit 
of the best that each section of France can 
produce in the way of good eating. This is 
in line with one of the official lists of French 
hotels, in which each house famous for some 
local dish was specially indicated. 


Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton returned to 
this country from Constantinople on July 
16, where she has been serving as professor 
of home economics in the American College 
for Women. She went out in 1921 to inau- 
gurate the work, toward the support of which 
$6000 was collected by members of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Mrs. Norton's own account of her experiences 
will appear in a later number of the JouRNAL. 
Her work has won the favor of the college 
authorities so completely that they intend to 
make home economics a permanent part of 
the curriculum. Eda Lord Murphy, of Iowa 
State College, has been appointed to succeed 
Mrs. Morton and expects to sail from New 
York early in September. 











